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ABSTRACT 

This selective bibliography is one of nine documents 
compiled to provide titles and descriptions of useful and informative 
reading documents vhich were indexed into the ERIC system from 1966 
to 1974. The 245 entries in this section of the bibliography concern 
reading materials and are arranged alphabetically by author in one of 
the following 12 subcategories: curriculum guides, resource guides, 
annotated bibliographies, multimedia, evaluation criteria, 
self-teaching materials, individual instruction, textbooks, 
children's books, computer assisted instruction, language arts, and 
research. Author and subject indexes conclude the document. (JM) 
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One of the ^r±^^^ ^\^, ^^^^Lonal 1"^*^^^"^^ of Educa'^^"" ^^e Educa- 

tional Resources Infc^'''^^ C^^'^^ '^^Q) is to ^ransfo^ ,he i^^^'^tion f''""'^ 
in the ERIC system ii'*^^ ^ ''^^'^ H^i be i^sef"! to ^lassroo^ ^.^^^i^gr, the 

administrator, and tt^^ 'N^.a^^ '^''^^^^tier • ^"''^ goal ''^ ''^^s bibli°S"P^y. 

which brings together ^''^^^^ ^o'* '^^'"^^^J^tions (abstracts) ^se£"l informative 
reading documents th^'^ ^^^^"^^^ ^^^^ the EPI^ syste^j ^^^.„g the y^^^^ ^^^^ iggg 

to 1974. 

Using the descri^'^"^^ ^^^Hng ReS^a^''^' Readi*^^ ^"^ttuction. ^ 

computer search was \ ^^^^ ^^t^ ^ase- SqoO doc^^^^^ts ^hat v/e" 

obtained through the ^^^^^^ ^ jOO^ ^"''^^^s were ^Hteo ^t ^'"^^^ I or L^^^^ 

II, that is, were ava^^'^^ ,r i*^ ^^''^ ^^^V, a ph''*^°^''^Phicaliy 

reproduced, paper booJ^'*^ ^ ^c"^ °^ ''^^^^ 3OOO entries ^^risi^^""^^ fo^ inclusion 
in the bibliography. 

To aid in the se^^'^\^ ^''""^ the bil'li°g'^^Phy , nin^ '"''"'^etia were 

developed ; 

1. The study c/'\^,5 t^ ^^c:>fessi<'" '^^''""^^ the us« °^ ^Or^g^ructive 
research pro'^ 

2. The informat^^" understanding r^=ading ^^^^.^s. 

3. The document ^'^^^ .ti^ '^^'''^^^ Vith realistic s^^gg^gti-^^s fo^ ^igssroom 
practices. 

4. The study in^^'^N^ ti^""^' ^""^ t^e teaching of o^g^m^^tional 
patterns; me*^ -l-^^gy; ^ Vterial^' 

5. The docuxnent ^'^N ^e^^^"'' ^pply theories ^^^^ni^^ the teaching 

of reading. 

6. The study cl^^^^^^ tl'^ ^'^^""WshiV ''^^^^''^ to othe^ 'disciplines, such 
as linguisti^^N ..Z'^^^'"'^' 

7. The study le^^' ^ ^^^^''''^V special probl^^ in te^^^.^^ reading. 
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8. The document helps teachers to build curriculum or gives guidance in 
planning lessons, 

9, The document ^rlll help readers to understand the state of the profession 
or the professionalism in the teaching of reading. 

The criteria were reviewed and refined by Robert Emans, University of Maryland; 
Robert Bennett, San Diego (California) School District: Richard Hodges, University 
of Chicago; William Powell, University of Florida at Gainesville; Charles Neff , 
Xavier University; and Joanne Olsen, University of Houston, 

In order to be included in the bibliography, a document had to meet at least 
four of the nine criteria. Of the 3000 documents evaluated, 1596 were able to 
satisfy the requirements and were included. This section of the bibliography, 
Reading Materials, has 245 entries. Other categories and their number of entries 
are: 

Reading Process (280 entries) 

2. Methods in Teaching Reading (190 entries) 

3. Reading Readiness (131 entries) 

4. Reading Difficulties (115 entries) 

5. Adult Education (201 entries) 

6. Tests and Evaluation (231 entries) 

7. Reading in the Content Area (94 entries) 

8. Teacher Education (109 entries) 

Subcategories were organized within each major category, and items were put into 
alphabetical order by author. Entries were then given numbers consecutive through- 
out the nine separate sections, and an author index and a subject index were prepared 
for each section. The subject indexes were prepared using the five major descriptors 
which were assigned to each document when it was indexed into the ERIC system. In 
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both the author and the subject indexes, each item is identified by its ED (ERIC 
Document) number and by the consecutive number assigned to it in the bibliography. 

Two other bibliographies are available which reading educators may find useful. 
They differ from this bibliography in that they are comprehensive rather than selective- 
Both of these publications include all the reading documents entered into the ERIC 
system by ERIC/RCS and by ERIC/CRIER. They are Recent Research in Reading: A 
Bibliography 1966-1969 and Reading.: An ERIC Bibliography 1970-1972 ; both were publi- 
shed by Macmillan Information. 
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READING MATERIALS 



I. Curriculum Guides 

II. Resource Guides 

III. Annotated Bibliographies 

IV. Multi Media 

V. Evaluation Criteria 

VI. Self Teaching Materials 

VII . Individual Instruction 

VIII. Textbooks 

IX. Children's Books 

X. Computer Assisted Instruction 

XI. Language Arts 

XII* Research 
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Curriculum Guides 



717 • Alexander, Bill; and others • English Language Arts Curriculum 

Guide. Early Adolescence, Junior High . Dade City, Fla.: Pasco 
County Schools, August 1970, 221p. [ED 062 315] 

There are twelve sections in this guide: (1) introduction, 
including background material, key concepts, and overall objectives; 
(2) detailed program objectives; (3) speech; (4) listening; (5) 
writing; (6) reading; (7) viewing; (8) language; (9) sample units 
vjlth background information and ten lesson plans; (10) possible 
organizational patterns; (11) materials; and (12) bibliography. 
The guide is mimeographed and spiral-bound with a soft cover. The 
sections on speech, listening, writing, reading, viewing, and 
language each contain sample performance objectives with learning 
activities for each objective. Audiovisual aids and books are 
listed separately for speech, listening, writing, reading, viewing, 
and language. Addresses of publishers are also given, together 
Xi7ith some general titles and material on testing* Evaluation 
suggestions are included for each of the instructional objectives. 

718. Alexander, Bill. Engli s h Language Arts Curriculum Guide. Late 
Adolescence, High School . Dade City, Fla.: Pasco County Schools, 
August 1970, 304p. [ED 062 316] 

There are twelve sections in this guide: (1) introduction, 
including background material, key concepts, and overall objectives; 
(2) detailed program objectives; (3) speech; (4) listening; (5) 
writing; (6) reading; (7) viewing; (8) language; (9) sample units; 
(10) organizational patterns; (11) materials; and (12) bibliography. 
The guide is mimeographed and spiral-bound with a soft cover. The 
sections on ST)eech, listening, writing, reading, viewing, and 
language each contain sample performance objectives with learning 
activities for each objective. Audiovisual aids and books are 
listed separately for speech, listening, writing, reading, viewing, 
and language. Addresses of publishers are also given, together 
with some general titles and material on testing. Evaluation 
suggestions are included for each of the instructional objectives. 

719. Alexander, Bill; and others. English Language Arts Curriculum 
Guide. Late Childhood Elementary . Dade City, Fla. : Pasco County 
Schools, August 1970, 253p. [ED 061 187] 

There are twelve sections: (1) introduction, including background 
material, key concepts, and overall objectives; (2) detailed program 
objectives; (3) speech; (4) listening; (5) writing; (6) reading; 
(7) viewing; (8) language; (9) sample units; (10) organizational 
patterns; (11) materials; and (12) bibliography. The guide is 
mimeographed and spiral-bound with a soft cover. The sections on 
speech, listening, writing, reading, viewing, and language each 
contain sample performance objectives with learning activities for 
each. Audiovisual aids and books are listed separately for speech, 
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listening, writing, reading, viewing, and language. Addresses of 
publishers are also given, together with some general titles and 
material on testing. Evaluation suggestions are included for each 
of the instructional objectives. 

720. And All This Is Reading; English Language Arts Primary Reading 
Handbook . Rockville, Md. : Montgomery County Board of Education, 
1967, 195p. [ED 044 414. Also available from Mason Nelson, 
Montgomery County Public Schools, Director of Supply Management, 
Lincoln Center, Stonestreet Ave., Rockville, Maryland 20850 ($5.00, 
supply limited; make checks payable to Montgomery County Public 
Schools)] 

Emphasizing successful reading instruction as a nonrepetitive, 
creative process which provides the child with both challenge and 
opportunities for success, units in this handbook focus on the 
child as an individual — his behavior, his maturity, and his capac- 
ities for understanding, learning, and creating. Each of the ten 
units provides teaching techniques and classroom examples concerning 
the child as he (1) explores and discovers, (2) listens, (3) talks, 
(4) expresses his ideas in writing, (3) feels competent, (6) gives 
clues to the teacher, (7) follows clues given by the teacher, (8) 
learns to select materials and activities, (9) helps and is helped 
by other children, and (10) thinks for himself. Appended are 
suggestions for teacher preparation, for developing specific read- 
ing skills, and for the use of audio-visual materials; reconmiended 
independent learning activities; a section on language development 
in the content fields — science, social studies, math, art, and 
music; and a brief bibliography, 

721. Basic Goals for Elementary Children: Volume I, Beginners Level 
and Level One; Volume II, Levels Two and Three; Volume III, Levels 
Four, Five and Six; Volume IV, Levels Seven and Eight , Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (Dept. of Interior), Washington, D.C., 1966, 752p, 
[ED 024 477. Also available from Publications Service, Haskell 
Institute, Lawrence, Kansas 66044 (no charge)] 

These curriculum guides were developed by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to be used by teachers and administrators of Indian students 
from the beginning level through the eighth. The four volumes 
provide a structuring and sequencing of themes and concepts 
designed to prepare Indian children to compete favorably with their 
peers in other school situations. Explanations and activities are 
provided for each level in the areas of guidance, social studies, 
music, listening, speaking, reading, writing, literature, art , 
health and physical fitness, science, and number concepts. For 
each area at each level an extensive bibliography of related 
materials is provided. 

722. Bennetr., Fay, ed.; and others. The Brevard County Reading Laboratory 
Manual. Titusville, Fla.: Brevard County Board of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1970, 271p. [ED 048 141] 
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Six chapters of the guide deal with (1) the roles and relationships 
of the reading laboratory teacher, principal, curriculum coordina- 
tor, reading clinician, classroom teacher, and pupil; (2) utiliza- 
tion of reading laboratory facilities, including design, equipment, 
and storage facilities; (3) pupil placement and scheduling; (4) 
individualized approach, with descriptions of recommended diagnostic 
instruments and the design of programs for individual pupils; (5) 
materials and equipment; and (6) a selected bibliography. The 
guide is xeroxed and spiral-bound in a plastic binder. It is 
intended to offer solutions to the problems facing the reading 
laboratory teacher, and to facilitate the effective use of the 
laboratory. Chapters 4 and 5 contain information on activities 
and diagnostic tests • Chapter 5 gives a detailed listing of mate- 
rials, equipment, and reading games, by skills and instruction and 
interest level, together with publishers and other sources. Chapter 
4 details procedures for evaluating student progress and reporting 
to the pupil, parents, and principal and instructional staff. 

723. Blick, Elinor; and others. Guide for Remedial Reading in the 
Elementary School, Grades Two Through Eight . Evansville , Ind . : 
Evansville-Vanderburgh School Corp., 1967, 102p. [ED 017 400] 

This remedial reading program is concerned with individual students 
whose reading level indicates a discrepancy between performance and 
capacity for learning. The guide was designed for use in grades 2 
through 8 and is divided into three areas: (1) diagnosis, including 
selected intelligence tests, selected reading tests, and use of 
reporting of results, (2) materials and facilities, including audio- 
visual aids, and (3) techniques for teaching vocabulary, increasing 
comprehension, improving oral reading abilities, and motivating 
recreational reading. An anecdotal record, a weekly plan sheet, 
and a year-end check sheet are suggested as aids. A bibliography 
of professional books and a bibliography of books for children in 
grades 1 through 6 are included. The appendix contains various 
data and informational sheets. 

724. Book I: Language Arts Guide . Conrad Area School District, 
Wilmington, Del.: 1970, I47p. [ED 068 926] 

This teaching guide, which is the framework for the Conrad Area 
District (Delaware) Language Arts Program, includes for kindergarten, 
first, and second grades the areas of listening, speaking, reading, 
spelling, and writing. It has priority over the commercial guides 
due to its highly sequential development, its emphasis on individu- 
alization of instruction, and its usefulness with all types of 
printed matter. The suggested teaching strategies are suggestions 
only, and teachers are encouraged to be innovative. Each of the 
five sections includes an introduction, materials to use, behavioral 
objectives, a bibliography, and an index of skills for self- or 
pupil evaluation. 

725. Book II: Language Arts Guide . Wilmington, Del.: Conrad Area 
School District, 1970, 108p. [ED 068 927] 
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This teaching guide, which is the framework for the Conrad Area 
District (Delaware) Language Arts Program, includes for the third 
and fourth grades the areas of listening, speaking, reading, 
spelling, and writing. It has priority over the commercial guides 
due to its highly sequential development, its emphasis on individu- 
alization of instruction, and its usefulness with all types of 
printed matter. The suggested teaching strategies are suggestions 
only, and teachers are encouraged to be innovative. Each of the 
five sections includes an introduction, materials to use, behavioral 
objectives, a bibliography, and an index of skills for self- or 
pupil evaluation, 

726. Book III: Language Arts Guide . Wilmington, Del.: Conrad Area 
School District, 1970, 174p. [ED 068 928] 

This teaching guide, which is the framework for the Conrad Area 
District (Delaware) Language Arts Program, includes for the fifth 
and sixth grades the areas of listening, speaking, reading, spelling, 
and writing. It has priority over the commercial guides due to its 
highly sequential development, its emphasis on individualization of 
instruction, and its usefulness with all types of printed matter. 
The suggested teaching strategies are suggestions only, and 
teachers are encouraged to be innovative. Each of the five sections 
includes an introduction, materials to use, behavioral objectives, 
a bibliography, and an index of skills for self- or pupil evaluation. 

727. Brown, Stuart R. Curriculum Goals for Region 5 . Lancaster, S.C.: 
South Carolina Region 5 Educational Services Center, 1968, lOOp. 
[ED 018 294] 

The major vehicle for school improvement in South Carolina has been 
the establishment of minimum standards for schools to qualify for 
state funds. Continued study of the minimum standards has done 
much to improve education, but has not seriously challenged the 
leading school districts. Since, in many areas, educators agree 
that it is virtually impossible for a school district to have a 
well-articulated curriculum for grades 1 through 12 without written 
curricular plans, a large quantity of work has been done in this 
area. This document presents position papers in twenty-three of 
these curricular areas, outlining optimum programs as visualized 
by consultants from the South Carolina State Department of Educa- 
tion, college professors, and public school teachers. 

723. Child, Toni, ed. Guide for Teaching Kindergarten . Columbia, S.C.: 
State Dept. of Education, 1969, 43p. [ED 051 190] 

This guide includes sections on language arts, writing, speaking, 
reading, number relationships, social studies, health and safety, 
art, science, music, and physical education. This guide is divided 
into twenty-three short sections, each of which is straight text 
interspersed with illustrations. It is offset printed and staple- 
bound with a paper cover. Each section on curriculum content gives 
general guidelines for activities based on the developmental 
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characteristics °^ ^inderg^^*^^!! ^^ildren l^^^^ lists se'f.gctx. 
types of activities. ^J^troduJ^^^y ^^ll^M ,ral ^^^cont^^. 
and give suggestions planning ^^^^^^J g^^j^^ ^ncj 

a Six-page categori^^^ .^t ^J^ip ^ "^^S ^ 

bibliography of ^^f^^^^ceS f^J,^^^ teachei^' /HSJt '° 
evaluation suggef « ^ teacl^^^s d^ ^ w,n ^ \^ J relat^ ^eco-^ 
program goals and ^s^'^^J^^n in ^au^, HZ^^^,^'' lo^cdot^l 
are also considered vj^^^^ji. 




The guide is divided ten^^apt^ ^ ^Vlsjj^ aPP^"'^^^ 

of which is straight witnj^^^^^>s an^ ,ov^J^.^^ 

tions. It is offset ^^.^nted P^tfect-^O a P^P^^t^"^^: 
The first three chap.J- ^ - p^^J^^.p^^, ^ ,^,aing i^^al tj,^^^ 
and develop related o^^. cti^^^T: ^ive " " 

of activities, ^i^^ So^g spec^-^lc „ 
and reading in t^^^^^Otxtent ^lH^^ 
suggestions for pJ""" " "^^ 

tional and organic 
and student moti'^^'^loj^" one 

ting, developing, -^^^g ^"er^^^^lon^r '"^^J^"^^^;: ^PP^Jint; 

contain extensive U^t^ of "^nes bott' r^^^^S<J """'Pj^l^^V^ 

chapter gives g^^^ll^ guid^^f °^ stud^^*' ^° iVti""' ''^^^^ 
methods of using ^^ati^j* jized^^^sts , w^V^ve>^ Jvriu^te tP gts 

advantaged. ApP^ndin,^ con^tH^^.^'^Ples o^/^^^5^%e^'i"^e^^' 
and questionnaires ati^j e^tensx^,^ ^.^^ & ^^jized t^" 

other evaluation "^^e^.^^js. 
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Suggested materials acti^^^^^^ thiT^^f^^^^ jevels^^^fio^ 

presented in this ^^n^ ae ^^^^ ^^ide Tf^ 1:1'' Xa^^ ^'''^ 1 
high prograrns ar- J^sJ^^fd t''. jVjf § ^ Jc ne^f 

language and to help j^S" ^^gch higj^^^ ^^^^jg ^Xeioptnent' 

senior high progr^">. b^oad ^^^"^^ to inclU<^^ / VVt^^"'^^ ^hr^^^h 
academic ability* ^"»Ph=si2^^ 1 ^^quisiti''"^^^^Vt;iedge add 
personal involvement, -J ,oS s^Jj--^ ^ff^^S:eS whi^J .r. 
depth and signifi^^c^ .,,^^Sson pl^"^^^^ s^.^des 1" eS^e^ 

organized into thr^e ^J^cio^^- ^^^a ^ 'te^^K "^^'^^ "Su^! ^nd^ 
Activities"-indicati ^^le s^ope geqU^/^J ^^e cour^ fia;,^ 

giving directions an^ Jugg^^' . ^^^cher r^^^^l^^V^ Is' 
for grades 10-12 is diJJ^^d i"^° 3 ^J^^^Lji^ ''^^C speak^-jfeS 
reading, writing, ^ininar and Usa_e~0^''V^ inc-^ ies" 

"Learning and SlcU "f^HH^-'i Spe.if Z^^!^ Activ^ ight^^ 

(the latter coded for l^f stud< ^^^^f ^y) ' \" v^^^^V,, 

page appendix offers ^^^^iard^ and f^^^^ ^l^^Jjg such 
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language activities as letter writing, creative writing, outlining, 
exposition, and penmanship. 



731* Covey, Catherine, Reading Nannal, A Guidebook for Illinois Work- 
s hops in Reading Remediation , Springfield, 111,: State Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1967, 80p, [ED 012 216] 

The importance of adapting reading instruction to each child's 
r:eedG is stressed in this handbook for teachers of remedial reading. 
I-^formation is organized around six topics: (1) the nature of the 
reading process > (2) criteria for a good elementary reading program, 
(3) reme Ual readers, the symptoms and causes (physical, intellec- 
tual, educational, emotional, and environmental) » (4) principles 
and techniques of diagnosing remedial readers, both formal and 
informal procedures, (5) the remedial reading program, its basis, 
scope, objectives, and procedures, and (6) remedial reading in the 
t cal school with emphasis on reading in the content areas. Included 
in the appendixes are selected activities and exercises for teaching 
reading in the elementary schools, some criteria for the selection 
and evaluation of reading materials, lists of teachers' books for 
use with remedial readers, addresses of publishers, essential 
reading materials for every classroom, and remedial reading work- 
books, supplies, audiovisual materials, ^supplementary readers, and 
enrichment series. Several additional reference lists, reading 
inventories, and checklists, and a list of diagnostic reading tests 
are given. 

732. A _Curriculum Guide for Migrant Education . Virginia Beach City, Va.: 
Virginia Beach City Public Schools, 1970, 82p. [ED 049 862] 

This guide was developed by the Virginia Beach School system around 
the belief that exposing the elementary school child to various 
experiences improves self-concept and enhances the child's growth 
in social and academic skills, language ability, vocabulary skills, 
cultural background, and health and nutritional habits. In the 
document, general and specific objectives are listed. Sections on 
language arts and developmental reading* social studies, science, 
n^thematics, health, and physical education are presented in chart 
foinn, with the following column headings: needs, objectives, 
learning experiences, and materials. A section on in-service pro- 
grams provides descriptions and purposes of in-service workshops, 
and a section on evaluation discusses the local summer program for 
migrant children. 

733. Curriculum G\iide in Reading. Remedial Reading, Grades 3-12 . 
Second Edition. Indianapolis, Ind. : State Office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1969, ll6p» [ED 051 174] 

The guide is divided into several straight-text chapters. It is 
offset-printed and edition-bound with a paper cover. General 
objectives for the program arc outlined in the first chapter. 
Subsequent chapters present a plan for organizing a summer program 
for students at three different ability levels and list numerous 
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activities under four categories — basic reading skills, word attack 
skills, comprehension and leisure reading, and study skills and 
content reading. Sample lessons in basic reading skills at the 
primary and secondary level are included* Appendixes contain a 
bibliography of teacher references and a list of materials and 
equipment, which includes books, workbooks, ;nechanical devices, 
magazines, filmstrips, and programed materials. Appropriate 
reading level is indicated for most materials listed. Detailed 
guidelines for diagnosing a student's reading level and evaluating 
his progress <:re presented. Sample forms are included. An appendix 
contains an ar-^n ated list of standardized tests, 

734, Developmental Reading Activities, Grades 1-12 , Gary, Ind,: Gary 
City Public School System, 1968, 286p, [ED 050 049] 

The guide is divided into three sections: (1) primary skills, (2) 
intermediate skills, and (3) jecondary skills. Each section is 
subdivided into readiness skills, comprehension, work perception, 
and study skills. The material is presented in four columns: 
basic reading skills (general and specific >, related skills, a:?d 
developmental activities. An appendix deals with listening skiJ.ls, 
The guide is mimeographed and spiral-bound with a soft cover. The 
objectives are listed in the columns for basic reading skills and 
related skills. Detailed activities are listed in the activities 
column. No instructional material is specified. No provision is 
made for evaluation, 

7J5, Don't Put Lids on Kids, Critical Peading Skills , Howard County 
Board of Education, Clarksville, Kd,: 1968, 220p. [ED 066 441, 
Document not available from EDRS, Available from Howard County 
Public Schools, Clarksville, Maryland] 

This guide for the elementary grades contains six short introduc- 
tory sections: (1) foreword; (2) background of workshop; (3) 
comprehension — a constellation of many facts; (4) sample story; 
(5) critical comprehension exercises; and (6) critical reading 
lesson plan critiques. There are three main sections in the guide 
(Basic Critical Reading Skills, Organization Skills, and Abuses of 
Logic), each with three subsections (introduction, definition of 
terms, and category of skills with sample exercises and lesson 
plans). Topics covered include influence, generalization, semantic 
variation of vocabulary, antecedents, analogy, topic sentences, 
main idea, extraneous idea, sequence, classification, fact vs, 
opinion, bias, propaganda, connotation of words, and judging the 
competence of the author. The guide Is tTilmN^o graphed and spiral - 
bound with a soft cover. General obV^^tivPfV are given in the 
introduction to each section, with sp^eeific objectives at the 
beginning of the lesson plans. A largie ntvr^'ber of activities is 
included in each section. Any special materials required are 
described in the lesson plans. Evaluation procedures are included 
in some, but not all, of the lesson plans. 
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736. Elementary Language Arts Curriculum Outline > Honolulu: Hawaii 
State Department of Education, December 1967, 31p. [ED 031 489] 

This curriculum outline reflects the current program in elementary 
language arts in the more exemplary classrooms in Hawaii, The 
program is described under four headings — reading, writing, liter- 
ature, and speech. For reading and writing, individual skills to 
be mastered are listed for both lower and upper elementary grades. 
For literature, general goals are listed for both elementary levels. 
The speech program covers listening and speaking, and each sub- 
section is divided into three grade levels: kindergarten, primary, 
and upper elementary. For each level, skills, oral language 
experiences, and expected outcomes are stated. Some of the skills 
covered include word perception, interpretation, oral and silent 
reading, self-expression in practical writing, kinds of written 
expression, listening to follow directions, and learning to explain 
and give simple directions. 

737. An English Language Arts Curriculum Guide: K-3. Volume 1 . West 
Lafayette, Ind.: West Lafayette Conmiunity School Corp., 1969, 
390p. [ED 044 402. Available from Carmen Fabian, West Lafayette 
Community Schools, 141 Andrews Place, West Lafayette, Ind. 47906 
($4.95). Volumes for K, 1, 2, and 3 grades are available sepa- 
rately for $1.50 each] 

This language arts curriculum guide, principally designed for 
teaching culturally advantaged pupils of above-average intelligence, 
aims (1) to specify a relatedness between the subjects comprising 
the English Language Arts, (2) to specify behavioral objectives, 
(3) to suggest learning processes that allow pupils to order their 
inner feelings by discovering order in their environment, (4) to 
reveal a continuum of learning experiences for children K-3, (5) 
to act as a plan book, and (6) to provide direction, especially for 
new teachers. For use by teachers, administrators, and curriculum 
coordinators, the guide classifies the subject areas of English 
into three major divisions: oral communication, reading, and 
writing. Each division contains, for each grade level % lists of 
behavioral objectives, suggested materials, and suggested activities. 
Additional materials include graphs of the classification and stress 
of subject areas in English for grades K-3. 

738. English Language Arts Curriculum Guide: Grades 7-12 . Lynwood, 
Wash.: Edmonds School District 15, 1967, 505p. [ED 021 856. 
Document not available from EDRS. Available from Mrs. Juliette 
Haertig Bloomer, Edmonds School District No. 15, 3800-l96th South- 
west, Lynnwood, Washington ($6.00)] 

This integrated language arts program for grades 7-12 is based on 
a conceptual approach to teaching: significant concepts (e.g., 
"Literature reveals its origin in myth") ar-i^ developed in several 
grades through increasing levels of sophistication. Language and 
literature are defined conceptually, and reading and composition 
are defined in terms of skills. Ways of using this integration of 
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concepts with skills are illustrated, broad instructional objectives 
for language, literature, and composition are presented, and the 
value of irductive teaching is emphasized. A taxonomy of educa- 
tional objectives and comments upon book selection and academic 
freedom complete the first part of the guide. The maior portion of 
the guide consists of courses of study in language, literature, 
and composition for grades 7-11 • (The courses in composition and 
literature are incomplete for grade 11,) The course guide for each 
grade presents key concepts and emphases, outlines activities 
relatf a to the concepts, difficulty, and indicates teacher resources 
and audiovisual aids. 



739. Fay, Leo C; and others. Curriculum Guide in Reading. Developmental 
Reading, Grades 1-8 . Indianapolis, Ind.: State Department of 
Public Insrructio'n, ^-966, lA4p. [ED Oil 495] 

This curriculum guide was prepared by the State Committee on Ready- 
ing, Indiana Department of Public Instruction. Six major areas are 
discussed: (i) philosophy, objectives, and characteristics of a 
good reading program, (2) organizing a total reading program, (3) 
organizing for classroom instruction, (4) teaching activities to 
develop specific skills, (5) evaluating the reading program in the 
total school system, and (6) improving the reading program. All 
aspects of the reading program, from pupil growth and development 
to teaching techniques and training, administration of the reading 
program, and involvement of parents, are explored. Specific sug- 
gestions for teaching include sample lessons, self-analysis check- 
lists, program evaluation checklists, and lists of skills and 
attitudes and aids in studying. A professional bibliography for 
reading teachers provides extensive lists of materials and equip- 
ment, selected reading tests, and publishers' addresses. 

740. Fay, Leo C; and others. Curriculum Guide in Reading. Remedial 
Reading, Grades 3-12 . Indianapolis, Ind.: State Department of 
Public Instruction, 1965, 144p. [ED Oil 496] 

A curriculum guxde to remedial reading for grades 3-12, prepared by 
the Indiana State Conmiittee on Reading, is presented. Eight major 
areas are discussed in the guide: (1) the purpose of the remedial 
program and its relationship to other programs, (2) the organization 
of the summer remedial reading program, (3) the diagnostic proce- 
dures in remedial reading, (4) remedial reading instruction, (5) 
word attack skills, (6) comprehension and leisure reading, (7) 
study skills and content reading, and (8) evaluation, reporting, and 
follow-up of the remedial program. Sample lessons, checklists, 
informal tests, and specific suggestions for teaching are included. 
A selected bibliography provides background in the philosophical 
and research foundations of the reading process and reading instruc- 
tion, reading materials and equipment for grades 1-12, standardized 
tests, suggested forms to be used in a reading program, and pub- 
lishers ' addresses . 
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741. Firth, Brian, Mass Media in the Classroom , Basic Books in Education 
Series, Edited by Kathleen O'Connor and D.J. O'Connor. Basingstoke, 
England: Globe Book Services, Ltd., 1968, 127p. [ED 049 596. 
Document not available from EDRS. Available from Globe Book Services 
Limited, Brunei Road, Basingstoke, England ($2.88)] 

The teacher is provided with a range of practical suggestions for 
teaching about mass media. Chapters are devoted to the press, 
magazines, television, advertising, and film. The author argues 
that the teacher must start from the place of the various media in 
the lives of the children, and not from a desire to instruct the 
children as to what they should think about a particular medium. 
The book is intended for teachers of children from age nine through 
high school. The author is English, and, while many of the examples 
he uses may not be familiar to American readers, the principles 
from which he works are useful. Lists providing suggestions for 
further reading are included. 

742. Fort Benton Language Arts Curriculum Outline . Fort Benton, Mont.: 
Fort Benton Public Schools, 1971, 103p. [ED 062 038] 

The language arts curriculum of the Fort Benton School system was 
developed with funds under Title III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act to stimulate the inherent creative talents of the 
student with the skills of communication. Basic goals of the K-12 
curriculum are to develop an appreciation of varied forms of 
literature and fine arts; to develop reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening skills; to develop the ability to use the English 
language effectively; and to develop the ability to use a library. 
The curriculum is sequential from beginning experiences in language 
arts the K~3 level to a non-graded, phase-elective language arts 
program for grades 10-12. Objectives and instructional resources 
are specified for each grade level. 

743. Gibson, Madelyn. Language Arts: Acceleration . Miami, Fla.: Dade 
County Board of Public Instruction, 1971, 20p. [ED 062 099] 

This program guide outlines an advanced laboratory course using 
multimodal materials from junior high school to college, which is 
designed to improve reading and comprehension, visual and auditory 
efficiency, and study skills. Each student begins at a test- 
determined level and progresses as skill and efficiency increase. 
The basic purpose is to provide students with an opportunity to 
practice those reading skills which will be most helpful to them in 
reading the quantities of materials required in many content 
courses. Performance objectives, rationale, course content, 
teaching strategies, student resources, and teacher resources are 
included. 

744. Goolsby, Thomas M., Jr, A Curriculum in Listening Achievement . 
Athens: Georgia University, 1969, 105p. [ED 050 137. HC not 
available from EDRS. Available from Thomas M. Goolsby, Jr., 
University of Georgia] 
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to provide formal lesson plans, but details of many activities are 
given for each subject and in the sample units. Lists of resource 
materials are given for each subject, and a list of basic equipment 
is also provided. The chapter on evaluation includes a checklist 
for intellectual behavior, social development, motor control, 
health, and rhythm and music. 

747. Guide Book, Second Grade . Cheyenne, Wyo.: Cheyenne Public Schools, 
76p. [ED 051 143] 

The subject matter of this guide includes reading, language arts, 
spelling, writing, literature, arithmetic , social studies, science, 
health, art, and physical education. In addition to a chapter on 
each of the subjects covered, the guide includes a suggested weekly 
time allotment and daily program and an appendix listing resource 
materials. The guide is mimeographed and spiral-bound with a soft 
cover. Objectives are listed in detail in each chapter, and activ- 
ities for each subject are aJ so given in considerable detail. The 
activities for the art lesson are set out in chart form. Texts and 
other materials needed are listed in each chapter. The appendix 
contains information on films and filmstrips, a children's bibliog- 
raphy, and a general bibliography. No specific provisions are made 
for evaluation. 

748. Guide Book^ Third Grade . Cheyenne, Wyo.: Cheyenne Public Schools, 
1968, 105p. [ED 051 144] 

The subject matter of this guide includes arithmetic, social studies, 
language arts, spelling, writing, literature, reading, science and 
health, art, and physical education.. The guide gives suggested 
weekly and daily time allotments. One chapter is devoted to each 
subject, with additional chapters on language attainment, arithmetic 
enrichment, and science enrichment. The supplement provides more 
detailed information on the science and health program. The guide 
is mimeographed and spiral-bound with a soft cover. The supplement 
is mimeographed and stapJc-bound with no cover. The objectives for 
each subject are set out at the beginning of each chapter, followed 
by a listing of suggested activities. Texts, films, tape recordings, 
records, art, and science materials are listed in the appropriate 
chapters. There is also a general bibliography. The supplement 
gives details of all materials required for each activity. No 
specific provisions are made for evalu^ition. 

749. Guide Book, Fourth Grade . Cheyenne, Wyo.: Cheyenne Public Schools, 
1968, 60p. [ED 051 145] 

The subjr. matter ot this guide includes English, spelling, hand- 
writii^ti, reading, social studies, arithmetic, science and health, 
art, and physical education. The guide devotes one chapter to each 
subject, with an introductory chart giving the suggested daily and 
weekly time allotments. The art and physical education programs 
are presented in chart form. The guide is lithographed and spiral- 
bound with a soft cover. The objectives are listed for each subject, 
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together with detailed suggestions for activities. Precise infor- 
mation is given on all textbooks and other material required. No 
special provision is made for evaluation. 

750. Guide Book, Sixth Grade . Cheyenne, Wyo . : Cheyenne Public Schools, 
1968, 49p. [ED 051 146] 

The subject matter of this guide includes spelling, handwriting, 
reading, social studies, arithmetic, science and health, art, and 
physical education. The guide includes suggested daily and weekly 
time allotments, and one chapter for each subject. The material 
on art and some of the material on social studies is presented in 
chart form. The guide is mimeographed and spiral--bound with a soft 
cover. Objectives for the various subjects are set out at the 
beginning of each chapter. Activities are listed, sometimes in 
considerable detail. Information is given on the materials required 
for each subject, including texts for children and teachers, and 
audio-visual aids. No specific provisions are made for evaluation. 

751* A Guide for Beginning Teachers of Reading, Grades 1-4 . Brooklyn: 

New York City Board of Education, 1967, 119p. [ED 020 858. HC not 
available from EDRS. Available from Board of Education of the City 
of New York ($2.00, Request Curriculum Bulletin No. 5, 1967-68 
series) ] 

Practical suggestions, descriptions of procedures, and samples of 
records, lesson plans, exercises, test items, and activities are 
included in this guide for beginning teachers. The guide is orga- 
nized under the following chapter titles: (1) Learning about the 
Child, (2) Class Organization, (3) Becoming Acquainted with Mate- 
rials, (4) Getting Started in Reading, (5) Teaching the Reading 
Skills, and (6) Evaluation of Reading. A list of the Dolch basic 
sight vocabulary, a bibliography of professional books and journals, 
and suggestions for preparing pupils for the administration of 
tests are included. 

752. Guidelines for Reading . Milford, N.H.: New Hampshire Supervisory 

School Union Number 40, Milford, 1967, 186p. [ED C21 690. Document 
net available from EDRS. Available fron Supervisory School Union 
No. 40, Milford, New Hampshire] 

A reading program should stimulate intellectual curiosity. This 
philosophy is expressed in a 1967 reading guide for primary and 
secondary schools prepared by the Reading Committee of the Union 
40 Curriculum Council of Milford, New Hampshire. It was developed 
as a result of the 1966 curriculum study by the Union 40 Curriculum 
Council. While it is built around the necessary concepts and skills, 
the guice emphasizes creativity and encourages innovation. Neces- 
sary skills in word recognition, listening, comprehension, vocabulary 
development, critical reading, and research are presented in a scope 
and sequence chTt which indicates levels of introduction, enrich- ' 
ment, and mastery. The guide is divided into sections on basic 
reading skills, word recognition, listening skills, comprehension 
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skills, vocabulary skills, study skills, locational skills, and 
critical reading. Suggested concepts, specific skills, activities, 
procedures, and evaluative techniques are listed in each section. 
The guide is enriched by an appendix listing a variety of teaching 
aids and evaluative devices, an extensive bibliography, an example 
of an evaluation form for teachers to use in evaluating the guide, 
and a list of recommendations for further study of the guide. 

753. Hales, Carma J.; and others. A Teacher's Guide to Continuous 
Progress in Reading Instruction . 1967, 88p. [ED 020 856] 

Continuous Progress Education, a Title III project, operates on 
the assumption that every child is unique in his own needs and 
capabilities. To insure optimum learning and development for each 
child, these needs should be carefully provided for. The imple- 
mentation of a continuous progress program depends on the clarifica- 
tion of long-range goals and specific behavioral objectives, and 
on the identification of the skills and concepts toward which 
learning should be geared. For continuous progress in reading 
instruction, a guide was developed for initiating a reading program 
that espouses the basic philosophy of continuous progress education. 
It gives an overview of goals for developing reading interest and 
competence, organizing instruction, setting up behavioral objectives, 
and appraising reading growth. Suggested behavioral objectives for 
each of the elements of a sequential program of reading skills 
cover word attack, vocabulary, comprehension, and applied reading. 
It also lists ways of implementing the program through an environ- 
ment organized for optimum learning and through appropriate and 
adequate materials and learning experiences which meet total group 
and individual pupil needs. The guide is well-appended, with 
sample lesson plans, guidelines, and evaluative techniques, and it 
offers an extensive bibliography for interested teachers. 

754. Hand, John S., ed. Curriculum Guide in Reading. Developmental 
Reading, Grades 1-8 . Indianapolis, Ind.: State Office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1969, I4lp. [ED 051 
172] 

The guide is divided into six chapters. It is offset-printed and 
edition-bound with a paper cover. General objectives for the 
reading program are outlined in the first chapter, and a list of 
specific skills to be developed is included. Subsequent chapters 
discuss administrative aspects of organizing a program and describe 
activities which are related to specific skills, but not to grade 
or ability level. Several sample lesson plans are also included. 
One chapter present*^ general guidelines for appropriate methods of 
evaluating students. Appendices contain a short bibliography of 
teacher references, a list of materials and equipment, a list of 
standardized reading tests, and a list of publishers. 

755. Hand, John, ed.; and others. Curriculum Guide in Reading. Devel- 
opmental Reading; Junior and Senior High School, Grades 7-12 . 
Indianapolis, Ind.: State Dept. of Public Instruction, 1969, 
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159p. [ED 051 173] 



The guide is divided into nine short chapters and several appen- 
dixes. It is offset-printed and edition-bound with a paper cover. 
No objectives are mentioned. General guidelines are given for 
planning activities to develop reading skills, and for activities 
in specific content fields. An appendix contains a sequential 
outline of reading skills for developmental reading. The appen- 
dixes contain annotated lists of teacher references, textbooks, 
workbooks, films and filmstrips, and mechanical teaching aids. 
The guide suggests appropriate methods for evaluating students. It 
emphasizes standardized tests. Lists of commercially available 
texts for diagnosis and evaluation and a list of test publishers 
are included. 

756. Handbook for Language Arts; Grades Three and Four . Curriculum 
Bulletin, 1969-70 Series, No. 6. Brooklyn: New York City Board 
of Education, Bureau of Curriculum Development, 1969, 365p. [ED 
049 201. HC not available from EDRS. Available from Board of 
Education of the City of New York ($5.00, make checks payable to 
Auditor, Board of Education)] 

This curriculum guide is intended to aid teachers and supervisors 
in elementary schools by providing them with practical, specific 
information on how to help children learn the nature of the English 
language, organize and express their own ideas, and use language 
to acquire knowledge. An overview of the program for grades 3 and 
4 indicates methods of evaluation and suggests expected outcomes 
of the program in terms of students' both getting and expressing 
ideas. Activities are suggested which are designed to extend 
auditory and visual discrimination skills, comprehension skills, 
literary appreciation, and reading experiences. Besides helping 
them learn about language (e.g., vocabulary development, sentence 
structure, and history of the English language), the guide also 
contains activities in vocal and written expression. The appen- 
dix contains a list of books to read aloud to children, poems 
for grades 3 and 4, basic spelling words, selected teacher refer- 
ences, a description of the sounds of English, and handwriting 
manuscript forms. 

757. Hansen, David M.; and others. Language Arts. A Teacher's Guide , 
Elementary . Buffalo, N.Y.: Buffalo Public Schools, 1970, 33p. 
[ED 061 188] 

There are three main sections: (1) listening and speaking; (2) 
written language, with subsections on composition, handwriting, 
and spelling; and (3) reading, with a subsection on literature. 
There is also a brief glossary and a list of phonetic aids for the 
teacher. The guide is printed and spiral-bound with a soft cover. 
Each section or subsection lists general objectives, followed by 
a section on skills which gives more detailed objectives. Sug- 
gested activities are provided in each section or subsection, and 
the teacher is expected to adapt and expand from these. A brief 
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list of children's books is included. No provision is made for 
evaluation. 



758. Hedlund, Sue; and others. A Continuous Learning and Developmental 
Reading Program . Elementary Curriculum Guide, St. Paul, Minn.: 
Mounds View Public Schools. 1970, 386p. [ED 072 044. Document 

not available from EDRS. Available from Independent School District 
621, Mounds View Public Schools, District Service Center, 2959 
North Hamline Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 55113] 

This guide is organized according to grade levels. Materials for 
K-6 have been organized under four broad color-coded topics: 
Kindergarten, Word Attack Skills, Comprehension, and Research 
Reading Levels. Each topic for each grade level is divided into 
expected pupil outcomes and suggestions and activities to aid in 
development. Appendixes include a glossary, work list, and review 
card drill. The guide is lithographed and spiral-bound with a 
soft cover. Objectives are presented for each unit. Activities 
are listed under Suggestions and Activities. Limited details 
concerning instructional materials are presented under Suggestions 
and Activities. No provisions are made for student evaluation. 

759. Heimbuch, Margaret; Moore, John A. Suit the Speed to the Road: 
Reading, Language Arts . Miami, Fla.: Dade County Public Schools, 
1971, 23p. [ED 063 590] 

An outline is presented for a secondary level course in reading 
designed for the Dade County, Florida, public schools. The course 
is an authorized course of instruction for the Quinmester Program. 
It is primarily designed to teach students how to select reading 
materials at their reading levels, determine their reading rates, 
and adapt reading pace to various kinds of materials depending on 
the kind of information sought. Performance objectives, rationale, 
teaching strategies, learning activities, and resource materials 
are outlined in detail. A list of materials used in the course is 
included. 

760. Hunt, Kellogg W. ; O'Donnell, Roy. An Elementary School Curriculum 
to Develop Better Writing Skills . Tallahassee: Florida State 
University, 1970, 78p. [ED 050 108] 

The primary purpose of this experiment was to see if instructional 
materials created for fourth graders could enhance their normal 
syntactic development, and if these materials would succeed better 
with black or with white students. For one school year a sentence- 
combining curriculum was demonstrated on 180 students who had been 
grouped experimentally; 155 students formed a control. All stu- 
dents were pretested on one piece of writing, tested mid-term on 
writing and rewriting, and posttested on three pieces of writing. 
The test results were analyzed, and the curriculum materials were 
found to be significantly successful in helping the experimental 
group (1) make more sentence-embeddings than did the control 
group, (2) improve their free writing, and (3) improve at least 
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one aspect of their reading skill. A comparison of possible 
effects of the curriculum on black and on white students revealed 
that only the black experimental classes showed significant supe- 
riority over a corresponding control group on the reading instru- 
ment or in the syntactic maturity exhibited in their free writing. 
(Appendices contain two rewriting instruments; lessons 1-29 of 
the experimental curriculum; a list of references dealing with 
research in syntactical and reading skills; and tabulations of 
findings from the study.) 

761. Language Arts Guide. Kindergarten-Level Twelve . Hazel wood. Mo.: 
Hazelwood School District, 1969, 145p. [ED 051 158] 

The guide has seven sections: (1) Listening (K-12); (2) Speaking 
(K-12); (3) Reading (K-12); (4) Writing (K-12); (5) Special Areas, 
including Speech, Dramatics, Debate, Creative Writing, Latin, 
Spanish, French, German, Journalism, and Reading Efficiency, for 
grades 7-12; (6) Suggested Lesson Patterns; and (7) Bibliography 
of Suggested Professional Readings. The guide is mimeographed and 
spiral-bound with a soft cover. Specific objectives stated in 
terms of student behaviors are listed at the beginning of each 
unit. A list of suggested activities for helping to achieve the 
desired student behaviors is given for each unit. The lesson 
patterns give more detailed examples of activities. Materials and 
resources are listed for each unit in the sections on special areas 
and lesson patterns, but not for the other sections. Evaluation 
questions are given for the other units in the section on special 
areas. Evaluation has been omitted from the other sections, as it 
is intended that the meeting of the listed objectives should serve 
as a means of evaluation. 

762. Lee, John R. ; Anderson, Lee F. New Approaches to and Materials for 
a Sequential Curriculum on American Society for Grades Five to 
Twelve. Vol. II. Final Report . Evanston, 111. : Northwestern 
University: Social Studies Curriculum Center, 1970, 355p. [ED 

046 849. Document not available from EDRS. Available from ERIC 
Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social Science Education, 970 
Aurora, Boulder, Colorado 80302 (for loan only)] 

Another objective in addition to those stated in ED 046 848 was to 
develop illustrative source books for teachers and booklets for 
pupils that exemplify the approaches to be tested in investigations. 
There were five brief history units written on topics that should 
be added to textbooks: (1) The Social Impact of the Great Depres- 
sion, (2) The New Deal, (3) Realism and Idealism in American 
Foreign Policy, (4) Education for an Urban and Industrial Society, 
and (5) Why Study History. Five units on Intellectual History were 
written for eleventh grade advanced placement titled "Concepts in 
American History." Three long history units using a wide variety 
of literary sources, an experimental course using biographies as an 
inquiry method, and reading units for slow readers were developed. 
New materials and strategies such as simulation and problem-solving 
were developed for teaching history, politics, and economics. One 
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economics project focused on concepts related to production; another 
involved the writing of supplemental reading materials. Map inter- 
pretation was the focus of a geography project. In law, four case- 
books were created for the social studies. Lastly, "The Handbook 
of Social Inquiry" was written to develop understanding and skills 
in the process of social scientific inquiry. 

763. McClellan, Jack; and others. Citizens All. Teacher's Guide . 
Citizens All Series. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1967. 
[ED 019 359. Document not available from EDRS. Available from 
Houghton Mifflin Co.] 

A teacher *s edition of a multicultural social studies textbook or 
reader for students in the middle grades, particularly in grade 5, 
this illustrated book contains a story about a class trip to a 
large city civic center where the students encounter people of 
many cultures and races. A visit to a courtroom makes up a large 
part of the text, which is designed to promote basic understandings 
of city government and of certain social realities. For the 
teacher, guidelines for motivation, reading skill development, and 
instruction in social concepts accompany each chapter, and annota- 
tions are printed on every page. A resource list of supplementary 
books, films, and filmstrips is also provided. 

764. Marks, Ruth A. Guidelines for the Remedial Reading Program . Boise, 
Id.: State Department of Education, 1965, 22p. [ED 016 595] 

This guide for setting up remedial reading programs in Idaho schools 
emphasizes the importance of preventing reading difficulties. The 
guide maintains that while a remedial reading program primarily 
diagnoses reading difficulties and provides the necessary remedial 
treatment, th^ program also supplements the regular classroom 
reading program. To help teachers identify pupils needing remedial 
reading instruction, criteria are suggested for judging prospective 
referrals. The duties of the administrative staff, the remedial 
reading teacher, the regular classroom teacher, and of the parents 
concerned are also considered, since the effectiveness of the 
program depends on their cooperative efforts. The minimum stan- 
dards prescribed by the International Reading Association are 
recommended as guides for identifying the reading specialist. 
Samples of forms used for keeping accurate and up-to-date records 
of each referral 's progress are enclosed. 

765. Moffett, James. A Student-Centered Language Arts Curriculum , 
Grades K-13; A Handbook for Teachers . Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1968, 503p. [ED 030 665. Document not available from 
EDRS. Available from Houghton Mifflin Company] 

The main thesis of this book, which describes a pupil-centered 
curriculum, is that students should use language more than they 
customarily do. The curriculum is based on a "naturalistic" 
approach "whereby students learn essentially by doing and receiving 
feedback." Consequently, most of the book is devoted to guiding 
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The purpose of this manual is to identify and characterize reading 
abilities that seem necessary and appropriate to the comprehension 
of prose fiction, and to stimulate reflection on matters concerning 
classroom instruction in these abilities. The focus of the manual 
is upon those concepts and generalizations which can be useful to 
the classroom teacher of children of ages eight through twelve. 
The manual is designed to draw the teacher's attention co the 
nature of prose fiction as a unique way of knowing, to relate that 
insight to an understanding of the structural elements and method- 
ology of prose fiction, and to help him apply these understandings 
to a conception of prose fiction reading abilities, and to the 
instruction of elementary school children in the development of 
these abilities. The formulations presented here concerning 
reading abilities and teaching procedures were guided by a study 
of the nature of prose fiction. Literary reading abilities dis- 
cussed in writings on reading instruction were analyzed in reference 
to this study of the structure and methodology of fiction, to sug- 
gest their power to reveal the implications of stories. 

769. Parks, Tom. Communication Skills; Reading-English, Level 3 and 4 . 
Columbia, S.C.: State Department of Education, June 1972, 252p. 
[ED 070 083] 

This curriculum guide for a high school junior- and senior-level 
English program identifies twenty-two characteristics of a success- 
ful graduate. These characteristics are regarded as goals to be 
met through the completion of units on four communicative processes: 
(1) reading, (2) writing, (3) speaking and listening, and (4) 
thinking snd perceiving. The guide explains precisely the student 
abilities, vaJues, and understandings to be developed in each unit; 
shows how each lesson may be introduced to the student; lists many 
classroom ideas, activities, lesson plans, and suggestions for 
teaching each unit; and suggests sample tests and additional mate- 
rials when applicable. Additional text materials recommended as 
supplements to this basic guide are listed in the back with pub- 
lishers, addresses, and current prices. 

770. P.ooley, Robert C. English Language Arts in Wisconsin, A Sequential 
Growth Curriculum in English Languag^e Arts for the Kindergarten 
through Grade Twelve . Madison: Wisconsin English Language Arts 
Curriculum Project, and Wisconsin State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1968, 457p. [ED 018 410. HC not available from EDRS. Avail- 
able from Publication Order Division, Departm\ent of Public Instruc- 
tion, 126 Langdon Street, Madison, Wisconsin 53702 ($1.75)] 

This curriculum guide presents, in revis^ed and corrected form, 
three guides published earlier as experimental editions — "Teaching 
Literature in Wisconsin** (1965), ''Teaching Speaking and Writing in 
Wisconsin" (1966), and ''Teaching the English Lafiguage in Wisconsin" 
(1967. Three main divisions of the guide present the literature, 
speaking and writing, and language programs^^ each of which contains 
sections for the primary, intermediate, and junior and senior high 
levels. Elementary- and secondary-level bibliographies are 
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included for each subject division, and an introduction and teaching 
illustrations are provided for each grade-level section. The 
literature division contains basic and collateral reading lists for 
each of the four grade levels, and materials concerning the use of 
the library in the teaching of literature. The division devoted to 
speaking and writing includes discussions of mechanics and of speech 
and writing development for the primary and intermediate levels. 
Sections for the junior and senior high levels include discussions 
of speech in the language arts, the development of written expres- 
sion, spelling and mechanics, and student and teacher evaluation of 
written expression. In presenting the language program, the guide 
provides discussions of concepts, the development of a classroom 
dialect, language patterns, vocabulary, and semantics for the 
elementary levels. The junior high language section also deals 
with language origin and grammar and includes materials of special 
interest at this leve** The senior high section adds usage, dialect 
study, the historical development of English, and materials of 
special interest. 

771. Project Necessities, Fl ase III, Volume IV: Teaching Materials for 
Kindergarten and First Grade . Cambridge, Mass.: ABT Associates 
Inc., 1970, 303p. [ED 049 854] 

This project consists of ten activities intended for kindergarten- 
aged American Indian (including Eskimo) children. Some of the 
supplementary materials needed to teach these activities (''Symbol 
Formation** and "An Animal Alphabet") are appended. The unit, 
entitled "Learning to Communicate." begins with non-verbal activi- 
ties and ends with activities involving symbolic writing. Part B 
("People, Places and Things," for first graders) is divided into 
three sub-units: Homes; Homes and Schools; and School, Land and 
Communite. The sub-units are designed to provide the Indian stu- 
dent with a knowledge not only of his own way of life but also of 
the way other people live. Each set of classroom activities which 
precedes the instructional narratives is meant to provide a reference 
for several days of teaching. Each includes a short overview of 
the activity itself and indicates the materials and equipment 
needed to carry out the activity. 

772. Project Necessities, Phase III. Volume V: Teaching Materials for 
Second and Third Grades . Cambridge, Mass.: ABT Associates, 1969, 
194p. [ED 049 855] 

Part A of this guide consists of six units intended for second- 
grade American Indian (including Eskimo) children. Activities 
include music, pantomime, and drama to allow the student and teacher 
to develop their own classroom version of the story of creation so 
that the student learns the difference between fact and truth. 
Supplementary materials ("Long Ago When There Was Darkness and All 
Things Were Yet to Be Made" and "Animals, Climate and Terrain") 
needed to teach these social studies units are appended. Part B, 
"Using the Land," is intended for third-grade children, and consists 
of three units. The units are designed to provide the Indian child 
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with a knowledge of elementary economic concepts which are tied 
directly to the land as the primary economic resource for meeting 
man's needs. Supplementary material needed to teach part B is 
"Egegik and Shageluk," which is appended. In Parts A and B, each 
set of classroom activities which precedes the instructional 
narratives is meant to provide a reference for several days of 
teaching. Each includes a short overview of the activity itself 
and indicates the materials and equipment needed to carry out the 
activity. 

773. Reading Curriculum: Tentative . Cincinnati, Ohio: Cincinnati 
Public Schools, 1971, 154p. [ED 065 846] 

The Developmental Reading Program K-6, one pha.:je of the reading 
curriculum, provides teachers and administrators with a comprehen- 
sive guide to sound educational practices related to the teaching 
of reading skills. It is based on classroom experimentation and 
study of research findings by Cincinnati teachers, principals, and 
supervisors who have worked on this project the past three years. 
This guide is intended to provide a structure for planning and 
implementing the Reading Skills Program K-6. It contains sugges- 
tions for diagnosing, developing, and reinforcing skills, and for 
assessing pupil mastery. The present plan is to provide selected 
elementary school staffs, in grades kindergarten through six, with 
copies for tryout and reaction during the school year 1971-72. 

774. Reading, K-6, Volume I . Rochester, Minn.: Rochester Public 
Schools, 1967, 325p. [ED 021 688] 

The first volume of an elementary curriculum guide prepared by the 
Summer Workshop Reading Committee of the Rochester Public Schools 
in Rochester, Minnesota, applies to kindergarten through grade four. 
It is divided into the prereading level, the beginning reading 
level, and the independence level. Grade designations under each 
level suggest the level at which an average student is likely to be 
working, but teachers are encouraged to adjust instruction, activi- 
ties, and materials to individual pupil needs and to use multiple 
approaches and flexible time schedules. Each reading level covers 
vocabulary development comprehension, oral reading, and study 
skills. The reading skills to be developed in each of these areas 
are outlined in four scope and sequence charts. The place of a 
developmental reading program in the total elementary school 
curriculum is described. Practical classroom activities with 
corresponding references and evaluative techniques are suggested to 
help teachers develop skills and evaluate reading instruction. 
This guide could serve as a frame of reference in planning the 
school year's program or a day's lesson, as a resource material in 
selecting appropriate materials, activities, and techniques, and as 
an aid in evaluating the total reading program. 

775. Reading Language Arts Curriculum Guide, Grades 1-2-3, Book Two . 
Abbeville, La.: Vermilion Parish School Board, 1970, 128p. [ED 
079 711] 
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This language arts curriculum guide focuses primarily on reading 
instruction for students in grades one, two, and three. The topics 
discussed in this guide include an introduction to reading; major 
steps in developmental reading instruction; suggested time allot- 
ments for the Ginn Reading Program; scope and sequence charts; a 
checklist for evaluating progress in reading; a guide for the use 
of supplementary material; grouping for effective reading instruc- 
tion; experience and enrichment charts in a reading program; 
suggested activities and games; and the use of the overhead pro- 
jector in reading instruction. A bibliography of professional and 
instructional books is also included. (A related document, CS 200 
642, is devoted to English language arts grades 1, 2, and 3.) 

776. Reading Skills Reference Guide. Addendum //I . Titusville, Fla.: 
Brevard County Board of Public Instruction, 1970, 104p. [ED 048 
142] 

The guide, an addendum to the main reading skills reference guide, 
has preliminary sections explaining the recommended use of work- 
sheets and workbooks, methods of grouping, and testing in'.rmation. 
Additional materials for skill development and aids for checking 
specific skills are presented in the form of charts. The guide is 
offset-printed and spiral-bound with a soft cover. The program is 
designed to help the first-grade child who is reading below grade 
level. The material in this guide is intended to be used selectively 
by the classroom teacher in conjunction with the teacher's manual 
and reading skills reference guide. Limited information on mate- 
rials is provided. Information is given on administering and 
interpreting mastery tests. 

777. Reed, Mary Jane. Growing With Language: Laying Foundations for 
Reading, Kindergarten . Bloomington, Minn.: Bloomington Public 
Schools, 1968v 46p. [ED 065 500] 

The guide has five main sections: (1) comprehension skills; (2) 
attitudes and interests; (3) word recognition skills; (4) study 
skills; and (5) oral expression. Each section has su'b-sections 
giving an overall description of the topic, a list of comprehension 
skills, activities, and one or more sample lessons. A brief final 
section deals with the kindergartener who can read. The guide is 
xeroxed and spiral -bound, with a soft cover. Objectives and 
activities are se\: out in the sections of desirable outcomes, as 
well as in the sample lessons. References to instructional mate- 
rials are made in the text; there is no separate listing. No 
special provision is made for evaluation. 

778. RIF's Guide to Developing a Program . Washington, D.C.: Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1972, 15p. [ED 062 094] 

The Reading is FUNdamental program is funded by the Ford Foundation 
and sponsored by the Smithsonian Institution. Its advisory board 
is composed of people from diverse fields. It is designed to 
motivate children to read through experiencing the joy and pride of 
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owning books of their own choice, and its purpose is to help develop 
and give technical assistance to a variety of model projects through 
out the United States. This guide contains suggestions for starting 
an RIF project based mainly on the experiences of the pilot and 
model projects. Separate sections deal with the organization, 
funding, development, evaluation, and new directions of RIF programs 
Types of assistance offered by the National RIF Office are outlined. 

779. Sanchis, Robert A.; and others. Guide for Implementing State 
Adopted Texts, 1969-1970 . Fountain Valley, Calif.: Fountain Valley 
School District, 1969, 97p. [ED 053 897] 

The materials and procedures used by the Fountain Valley School 
District, California, to implement their reading program, are 
described. Included are a description of the reading principles on 
which the program is based, and information on methodology and 
organizational procedures. Also prescribed are lists of state- 
adopted texts, summaries of basic texts, scope and sequence of 
materials, plus a means of evaluating the effectiveness of such a 
program. Graphs, charts, and forms are used to further explain the 
use of the guide and the implementation of the program. 

780. Scannell, William J., ed. English Curriculum Guides K-12 and 
Criteria for Planning and Evaluation . Urbana, 111. : National 
Council of Teachers of English, ERIC Clearinghouse on the Teaching 
of English, 1970, 35p. [ED 044 419] 

This publication, compiled by the NCTE Committee on Curriculum 
Bulletins, provides informative and evaluative annotations for 
thirty-three elementary and secondary curriculum guides. These 
guides, reviewed and recommended in 1966-1970, are presented to 
provide models for schools and agencies in developing curricula and 
in writing gu'des. The annotations indicate availability and prices 
of the guides, including instruction on how to order those which 
are available through the ERIC Document Reproduction Service. As 
an additional aid, criteria for planning, evaluating, and revising 
English language arts curriculum guides are also included. 

781. Sequential Levels of Reading Skills, Prekindergarten-Grade 12 . 
Biooklyn: New York City Board of Education, 1968, 59p. [ED 022 
640. HC not available from EDRS. Available from Board of Education 
of the City of New York ($2.00)] 

This guide is designed to help teachers, staff members responsible 
for teacher training, and reading supervisors provide better reading 
instruction. The skills that lead to mature reading are arranged 
on eight levels of developmental sequence. Level A is concerned 
with developing prereading skills; levels B to D treat initiating 
and developing basic reading skills; levels E to H stress extending, 
refining, and applying reading skills. Within each level, these 
skills are grouped in relation to the development of word power, 
recognition and interpretation of meaning, and work-study skills. 
Arrangement by level of difficulty rather than by grade level 
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should en'^ourage individualized instruction. The application of 
each skill to practical reading experiences in various curriculum 
areas and in functional situations in and out of the classroom is 
emphasized. Skills that help the reader develop appreciation of 
literary excellence are not included. A short overview of the 
levels of reading skills is given, and specific suggestions for 
skill application are noted. 

782. Shapiro, Marvin B. The AD Game. A Language Development Unit for 
Reading, Writing, Speaking and Listening . Philadelphia : Pennsyl- 
vania Advancement School, 1971, 39p. [ED 051 213. Also available 
from Pennsylvania Advancement School, Fifth and Luzerne Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19140 ($1.00)] 

The introductory material explains the philosophy behind the unit 
and the way in which it should be taught. There are ten lesson 
plans and a short bibliography for teachers of books about adver- 
tising in the U.S. The guide is mimeographed and staple-bound 
with a soft cover. The unit is intended to encourage students to 
use a more explicit, descriptive, and detailed speech style, and 
to increase their understanding of advertising techniques so that 
they will be wiser consumers. Activities are suggested for each 
lesson, but the teacher is encouraged to adapt them to the needs of 
his own students. Information is given on material for each 
lesson. No formal texts are used in the unit. No provision is 
made for evaluation. 

783. Smiley, Marjorie B. Development of Reading and English Language 
Materials for Grades 7-9 in Depressed Urban Areas. Final Report , 
New York: City University of New York, Hunter College, 1968, 
94p. [ED 021 703] 

The Hunter College Project English Curriculum Center (1962-68) 
developed and field-tested fourteen units in English language arts 
for junior high school students in depressed urban areas who were 
reading an average of two years below grade. The purpose of the 
curriculum was to interest and motivate students by providing them 
with literature related to their own lives and by involving them in 
language activities related to their concerns. The anthologies 
which served as the core of these units dealt with human interest 
themes and included selections about minority groups. Each unit 
included a detailed manual for teachers, supplementary audiovisual 
materials, and an annotated book list for individualized reading. 
The methodology emphasized active learning and learning sequences 
which would aid students to discover concepts and principles. 
Special attention was given to study and test-taking skills. These 
units were field-tested in schools in New York, Ohio, Florida, and 
California. Approximately 5,000 students participated. Teachers, 
students, and independent observers judged the units relevant to 
student interests, motivating, and teachable. Schools which 
reported reading scores generally showed that students in the 
experimental program achieved gains equal to or better than 
comparable to control groups. 
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784. Stern, Carolyn; Keislar, Evan R. A Cognitive Curriculum for Young 
Children. Volume III: The Kindergarten Curriculum. Final Report . 



Los Angeles: University of California, 1971, 46 5p. [ED 063 050] 



This third and final volume of the final report of the Preschool 
Language Project contains the audiovisual programs of the Kinder- 
garten Curriculum developed during the course of the five-year 
study. The programs are presented first in chronological sequence, 
and then by subject categories. The subject categories are: read- 
ing, language modeling, matrix, numerals, science, math-science, 
and logic. The materials and instructional objectives are specified 
for each program, as are the general procedure, vocabulary, visual, 
auditory (teacher commentary), and confirmation. (For related 
documents, see ED 063 048 and 049.) 

785. Theman, Viola, ed.; and others. English Language Communication , 
Grades K-Six . Illinois Curriculum Program. Subject Field Series, 
Bulletin No. C-6. Springfield, 111.: State Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, 1967, 103p. [ED 051 171] 

The guide is divided into sections: (1) listening, (2) speaking, 
(3) writing, and (4) reading. The sections on speaking and writing 
are further subdivided into units. A final section provides guide- 
lines for evaluation of a local program. The guide is offset- 
printed and spiral-bound with a paper cover. Each section or unit 
lists several objectives and related activities. Some activities 
are merely listed; others are described in detail. Guidelines for 
identifying student readiness for various activities are included. 
Each section or unit contains a short list of related references, 
which includes books and journal articles; and guidelines for stu- 
dent evaluation. The section on reading includes a list of 
commercially available reading tests and a list of major publishers 
of reading tests. 

786. Vivrette, Lyndon; and others. Elementary Reading Guide . Berkeley, 
Calif.: Berkeley Unified School District, 1963, 93p. [ED 001 745] 

Children should be assisted to read at the following levels: (1) 
word identification, (2) casual skimming, (3) reading for exace, 
literal meaning, and (4) creative reading for implied and inferred 
meanings, appreciative reactions, and critical evaluations. The 
guide is to be used as one of the tools for teachers in an effective 
program of reading instruction as part of an integrated and flexible 
approach to a total language arts program. The developmental read- 
ing program includes the kindergarten program, grouping for reading, 
lesson planning, and the use of the science research associates 
(SRA) reading laboratories. Skills to be taught are comprehension, 
word recognition, oral reading, creative reading, and the extension 
of reading skills with dictionaries, encyclopedias, and the "art of 
research." The remedial reading section gives criteria for the 
selection of pupils, the s)rmptoms and suggested corrections of 
reading disabilities in the primary grades, a sequence of fundamental 
word analysis skills, and informal tests of word attack skills and 
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reading ability. A list of high- interest , low vocabulary books is 
also given. The appendixes contain a vocabulary comparison of the 
three basic reading series, possible weekly programs, a record of 
SRA reading laboratories and reading levels completed, a skill 
development chart, and lists of suggested materials and library 
skills by grade. 

787. Wardeberg, Helen L. The Teaching of Reading . Albany: New York 
State Education Department, 1965, 137p. [ED 002 591] 

Contained in the guide is information on the basic skills to be 
included in any instructional program in reading, on the develop- 
ment of a guided program for individual and personal reading, and 
on the evaluation of a reading program. The objective is to help 
each child become as efficient and diversified a reader as his 
abilities permit. No lesson plans or lists of activities are given. 
Rather, the emphasis is on the understanding of the skills to be 
taught and various ways in which they can be built . Vocabulary 
skills necessary to master in a reading program are word recognition, 
word analysis, phonics (the ability to associate letters and groups 
of letters with the sounds they represent, and to synthesize the 
sounds into words) , structural analysis (the attempt to find in an 
unknown word structural elements that can help derive meaning) , 
dictionary skills, and pronunciation ability. The comprehension 
skills of understanding, interpreting, and appreciating should 
also be developed. The study skills emphasized -are locating 
information to be read, reading pictorial materials, organizing 
material read for recall, and adapting techniques to situations 
specific to each content field. The place of oral reading skills 
in the instructional program, in audience situations, and in content 
fields is described. Throughout the chapter, the reader is referred 
to other publications for specific teaching methods and materials. 
In addition to teaching the basic skills, teachers should help their 
pupils develop the habit of personal and individual reading. If 
the proper reading materials and planned reading experiences are 
chosen from current materials, classics, trade books, and informa- 
tional books, a life-long habit of discriminating reading will be 
established. 

788. Watkins, Ruth C. Reading Guide and Selected Multi-Media. 1-12 , 
Appendix . Las Vegas: Clark County School District, 1969, 166p. 
[ED 054 092] 

This appendix, which is intended for use with the grades 1-12 read- 
ing guide (ED 054 091), contains both actual materials for use in 
the program and information on oiiher recommended materials. The 
guide is lithographed and spiral-bound with a soft cover. Objec- 
tives and activities are listed in the main guide, although some of 
the working materials in the appendix include student activities. 
The materials included in the guide are (1) applications related to 
dialects, (2) English sounds difficult for children of other lan- 
guage backgrounds, (3) book sharing, (4) interest inventory, (5) 
comprehensive reading record sheets, (6) disability checklist. 
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(7) checklist of readir?^ difficulties, (8) reading clinic 1967, 
(9) tests of phonic skills, (10) diagnostic spelling tests, (11) 
individual oral reading tests, (12) articulation test form, (13) 
review of sounding, (14) the utility of 45 phonic generalizations, 
(15) Dolch basic word list, (16) Queens word lists (17) Dale list 
of 769 easy words, (18) word opposite tests, (19) phonogram list, 
and (20) the 4000-word list. Additional materials listed include 
books for various levels, books children enjoy having read aloud, 
Newberry Award-winning books, and extensive lists of audio-visual 
materials for all levels. No evaluation criteria are included 
except for the tests listed above. 

789. Watkins, Ruth C; and others. Reading Guide and Selected Multi- 
Media , 1-12 . Las Vegas: Clark County School District, 1969, 234p. 
[ED 054 091] 

The guide has the following ;aajor sections: listening skills, 
word recognition skills, comprehension skills, and reading and 
study skills in content areao. Grade levels are not indicated, as 
instruction in a skill should begin at the point where it is 
necessary, regardless of the age of the student or the level of 
the skills. The material is arranged in three columns: skills, 
instructional objectives, and suggested teaching techniques. The 
guide is intended to be used with the separate appendix of resource 
materials (ED 054 092). The guide is lithographed and spiral- 
bound with a soft cover. Objectives and activities are listed in 
detail as the main content oi" tb^^, guide. Instructional materials 
are given in the appendix. There is a bibliography of professional 
books on reading, basal reading material, miscellaneous books, 
material from the reading giiide* consumable material, duplicating 
material, and publications of learned societies. No special 
provision is made for evaluation. 

790. Wilmington Reading Curriculum: A Guide to Teaching Reading K-3 . 
Wilmington, Mass.: Wilmington i»ublic Schools, 1973, 220p. [ED 
090 530] 

This curriculum guide was written with the intention of providing 
continuity to the Wilmington, Massachusetts, reading program — grades 
kindergarten through twelve. The skills and suggestions presented 
are adaptable to all rv:iding materials currently available in 
Wilmington. The skills are meant to be developed in grades kinder- 
garten through third as on-going processes. The guide is divided 
into the following sections: language development, vocabulary 
development , motivation, comprehension, word recognition, criteria 
for selecting activities, fluency, implementing the curriculum, 
assessment, and comparison of basals. In each section a rationale 
is presented and suggestions for developing skills in each area are 
provided. At the end of each section, pages for teacher comments 
are included. 

791. Winkeljohann, Sister Rosemary, ed. Recommended English Language 
Arts Curriculum Guides K-12 and Criteria for Planning and Evaluation . 
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Information on reading difficulty level, interest level, and skills 
developed is also given. Levels range from kindergarten through 
adult. Trade books, except as special collections or series 
designed as supplementary materials for reading instruction, are 
not included. Addresses of all publishers are given. 

794. Berridge, Wayne E. ; Siedow, Mary D., comp. Guide to Materials for 
Reading Instruction . 1971 Edition. Bloomington: Indiana Univer- 
sity, ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading, 1971, 200p. ^SD 049 024] 

This guide updates earlier editions and includes approximately 
2,300 entries of materials from 114 publishers. The guide is 
intended to keep educators informed about the constantly increasing 
supply of new materials available for the teaching of reading. 
Items appearing in the guide are described through a classification 
process; however, no evaluative judgments are made. Entries are 
organized by publishers in alphabetical order. The classification 
system includes the following: (1) the two major categories of 
basal or nonbasal; (2) the type of item, e.g., reader, workbook, 
audio aid; (3) reading difficulty level; (4) interest level; (5) 
setting of stories; (6) general skills developed; and (7) type of 
cover and binding. Three specialized indexes which provide easy 
access to information by sorting it into 240 subcategories are 
included. The indexes are titled "interest Level Subdivided by 
Grade Level," "Skill Subdivided by Grade Level," and "Skill 
Subdivided by Interest Level." Finally, complete addresses for the 
contributing publishers are listed. 

795. Burg, Mary, comp. Handbook for Teachers of Children with Specific 
Learning Disabilities . Hamilton County Public Schools, Ohio, 1969, 
107p. [ED 032 703] 

A forward, an educational philosophy, a statement of beliefs, a list 
of teachers' addresses, 'a calendar of events, a statement of inter- 
disciplinary relationships, and procedures for referral and place- 
ment, precede records and forms used by an Ohio county school 
system for children with learning disabilities. Information is 
provided on the following topics: referral forms and placement 
letters; criteria and information needed for placement; the Ohio 
State Board of Education standards; an administrator's guide; an 
explanation of the data processing of records; organization of a 
classroom, program structure, a suggested list of materials, and 
suggestions for an instructional program; tutoring services; a 
checklist for reporting to parents; and forms and suggestions for 
parent-teacher conferences. Also provided are information on 
parent organizations and on teachers speaking to community groups 
and attending conventions, reading skills checklists and rating 
scales, policies on teacher absences and inservice training, and 
procedures for regular class placement. Recommendations are made 
for the order of use of books and materials, and a bibliography is 
included. 
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796. Butts, Priscilla; Sanders, June. Motivated Readin^^; A Supervisor's 
Manual for a Tutorial Reading Program. Part 1; Information on 
Operating the Program . Madison: Wisconsin University Research and 
Development Center for Cognitive Learning, 1972, 49p. [£D 073 445] 

This manual presents information on how to conduct a tutorial read- 
ing program that features a plan for motivating students. The 
program is intended for upper elementary and junior high school 
students who read approximately on a second- or third-grade level. 
The basis for this program is an instructional design, the Staats 
''Motivated Learning" Reading Procedure. The lesson procedures are 
structured so that nonprofessional persons can learn them with 
brief training. The utilization of tutors makes this program 
suitable for inner-city schools, where more individualized reading 
instruction is needed. The manual is divided into two parts. Part 
One presents information on operating the program. This includes 
how to arrange instructional schedules, prepare materials, select 
students, select and train tutors, and supervise the program while 
in progress. Part Two (see ED 073 446) provides the supervisor's 
materials and a tutor *s guide. There are samples of the actual 
materials that may be duplicated for tutor training and student 
instruction. Included are lesson materials, record sheets, tutor 
materials, and training materials, along with the tutor's guide. 

797. Butts, Priscilla; Sanders, June. Motivated Reading; The Super- 
visor's Manual for a Tutorial Reading Prop;ram. Part 2; Super- 
visor's Materials and Tutor's Guide . Madison: Wisconsin Univer- 
sity Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, 1972, 
77p. [ED 073 446] 

This manual contains supervisor's materials and a tutor's guide to 
accompany ED 073 445. There are samples of materials that can be 
duplicated for tutor training and student instruction. Included in 
this manual are: (1) suggestions for subdivision of pages and 
adaptation of comprehension questions; (2) lesson sheets and review 
sheets; (3) record materials which include attendance sheets, daily 
session sheets, a progress chart, a list of goals, a student infor- 
mation record form, and a sample letter to parents; (4) materials 
for tutors; (5) training materials such as schedules, an assembly 
of materials, and a review of procedures; and (6) procedures for 
tutoring. Appendixes are also included. 

798. Concept and Language Development. A Resource Guide for Teaching 
Young Children . Cincinnati: Cincinnati Public Schools, 1968, 94p. 
[ED 030 472] 

In response to the research findings of Head Start programs, in 
particular, and of research in early childhood education, in general, 
this manual was created by the kindergarten study group of the 
Cincinnati public schools to examine the kindergarten program. The 
purpose of this manual is to help teachers broaden and extend the 
learning of their pupils, especially in the language arts. Ways 
are suggested for worki'ag with children to provide for individual, 
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small group, and total class instruction. The manual sets out 
activities for developing pupils' skills in vocabulary, organization 
of ideas, auditory and visual perception, and speech* Also, 
approaches to building reading readiness are described. 

799. Culmer, Mabel. Prospectus for Developing a Reading Resources 
Network Center . Bloomington: Indiana University, 1969, 40p. 
[ED 032 451] 

Guidelines for establishing Reading Resources Information Centers 
in the Reading Programs of twenty-five universities and colleges 
strategically located throughout the United States are suggested. 
The twenty-five center directors are listed, with a map showing the 
school *s location in each case. The central coordinator for the 
system is the ERIC Clearinghouse on Retrieval of Information and 
Evaluation on Reading (ERIC/CRIER), which is jointly sponsored by 
the International Reading Association, Indiana University, and the 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) of the United 
States Office of Education. Included in this prospectus are a 
schedule of major activities, lists of long-range and immediate 
objectives, an organizational plan, lists of equipment and mate- 
rials with approximate cost, and procedures for processing informa- 
tion requests, information dissemination, and evaluation of 
services. A complete set of ERIC/CRIER publications, which will be 
provided for reference, are listed in an appendix. Also listed are 
International Reading Association publications which will be pur- 
chased for inclusion in the basic collection. Other information 
sources recommended by ERIC/CRIER can be found in the Current Index 
to Journals in Education (CUE) . 

800. Ferrante, Joan. The Negro American: A Reading List for Elementary 
Teachers. Glassboro, N»J,: Educational Improvement Center, 1968, 
56p. [ED 035 698] 

The reading lists in this document are designed as guidelines for 
the elementary school librarian in selecting materials about Afro- 
Americans for students and teachers, and for information purposes. 
The lists are also designed as background reading for elementary 
school teachers for preparing a curriculum of integrated materials, 
in using instructional materials about black people, while teaching 
inter-group relations, and for in-service training programs. 

801. Foster, Florence P. li iterature and the Young Child . Trenton, N.J. : 
State Department of Education, 1967, 13p. [ED 028 828] 

The values, selection, and presentation of literature for young 
children are described in this pamphlet. The values discussed are 
educational importance, self-concept, and interpersonal relation- 
ship development. - selection criteria include defining a good 
book, identifying , -s of literature which appeal to children, and 
noting the level, content, language, and reality of a book. A note 
is made of what assistance is available in selecting children's 
literature. In the section describing presentation, techniques are 
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listed for both telling and reading a story. Suggestions are made 
for designing a reading center. Additional ways of stimulating 
interest in literature are listed. Finally, many suggestions are 
given for helping children to create their ovm stories. A short 
bibliography is included. 

802. Generic Objectives for the Bank of Objectives, Items, and Resources 
in Reading . Albany: New York State Education Department, Bureau 
of School and Culture Research, 1973, 613p. [ED 082 149] 

To be used in the development of reading curricula in the local 
school setting, this list of generic objectives is part of a set 
produced by the System for Pupil Program Evaluation and Development 
(SPPED) which includes criterion objectives and content lists for 
the specification of generic objectives. In addition to the 
objectives, this publication contains three related items: an 
outline of the skill category structure for the objectives, a set 
of charts to be used as a starting point for the selection of 
objectives, and a blank page of formats for objectives written by 
the user. The objectives are divided into multisensory readiness 
skills, decoding skills, vocabulary skills, comprehension skills, 
location and study skills, and reading in content areas. 

803. Harris, Larry A. Guide to Materials for Reading Instruction . 
Bloomington: Indiana University, ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading, 
277p. [ED 019 528] 

Materials currently available from 78 publishers for use in the 
teaching of reading are classified and described according to 
title, type, reading difficulty, interest level, and skill develop- 
ment. No evaluative judgments were made. Cited materials include 
basal reading materials, specific reading skill materials, and 
remedial and developmental materials such as workbooks and programed 
texts. Trade books, films, filmstrips, and mechanical teaching aids 
are not included unless they are conjunctive to previously incorpo- 
rated materials. Entries are organized alphabetically according 
to publisher and are divided into basal and nonbasal categories. 
Basal programs are arranged sequentially from readiness materials 
through the various reading levels. Nonbasal materials are 
arranged according to type. The names and addresses of participating 
publishers are included. 

804. Potter, Robert R. Developing Original Materials in Reading (A 
Guide for Teachers) . New York: City University of New York, 
Hunter College, n.d., 85p. [ED 020 445] 

Guidelines for the preparation of original instructional materials 
for disadvantaged youth are presented. The teacher should begin 
with a clear statement of purpose and should be guided by the 
observed needs, interests, experiences, and capabilities of the 
children for whom the materials are intended. The materials should 
be readable in terms of the stated purpose rather than in terms of 
readability formulas. Decisions on vocabulary lead, sentence 
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length, and complexity should depend on the teacher's own Judgment 
and the children's verbal experience. Illustrative teacher-made 
and pupil-made materials are grouped according to purpose. The 
first group consists of five true stories about the world and 
people with whom the disadvantaged child can identify* The second 
group of materials dwells on school- and system-wide themes, and 
integrates the prescribed content with needed skills. Samples of 
student compositions constitute the third group of materials 
designed to personalize instruction in composition. Materials 
which provide practice in specific reading skills and exposure to 
varied literary forms are presented. A bibliography is included. 

805. Resource Aid of Selected Materials for Remediation of Learning 
Disorders . Boston, Mass.: Boston University, New England Mate- 
rials Instruction Center, 1971, 203p. [ED 052 580. Available from 
Boston University Bookstore, Special Services Desk, 775 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02215 ($4.00)] 

T!ie resource guide helps formulate diagnostic profiles for children 
with specific learning disabilities, analyzes subsets of well-known 
batteries, and classifies materials to match areas of strength and 
weakness in learning. An adaptation of the Osgood model is used to 
identify and order the component abilities in learning. These 
component abilities are related to the curriculum areas of language 
arts and mathematics. In the perceptual-motor chart, constituting 
Part One, thure are four columns: the first identifies and orders 
the component abilities in the learning process; the second suggests 
particular tests or subtests to indicate the strength or weakness of 
that particular function; the third suggests remedial instructional 
materials; and the fourth column is left vacant for the teacher *s 
evaluation of the success of the diagnostic prescription. Curriculum 
areas of reading, spelling, handwriting, and mathematics are 
represented in the chart. Part Two presents bibliographic, price, 
content, and purpose information for the alpkabetically listed 
tasts and remedial instructional materials, P:art Three, in addition 
to giving bibliographic information on available mathematics mate- 
rials, contains analyses of mathematics skill areas and concepts to 
promote better understanding of the rationale of the instructional 
materials. 

806. Russell, Earl V.; Thompson, Charles L. Establishing a Reading 
Center, a Handbook on Remedial and Corrective Reading Instruction . 
Winston-Salem, N.C.: North Carolina Advancement School, 1966, 92p. 
[ED Oil 494] 

The methods awd materials used by the North Carolina Advancement 
School for te.-.ching renaediail and corrective reading to underachieving 
eighth-grade boys are di^sCYibed. The authors believe the pattern of 
diagnosis, grouping, instruction, assessment, and regrouping is 
central to detCTmining the causes of poor academic performance among 
students of normal or superior intelligence. Some of the areas 
discussed are principles of corrective and remedial instruction, 
suggestions on administrative procedure in establishing a reading 
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center, diagnosis, grouping, what to teach, the lesson plan, 
special teaching techniques (such as allowing students to teach 
and purposefully making mistakes), and the costs of a reading 
center. Appendices provide information on reading achievement 
tests, basal reading series and additional reading materials, 
skills-grade level chart, special reading skills for each academic 
area, packaged materials, interest inventory equipment, sample 
lesson plans, the roles of the participants in a remedial reading 
program, and important books on reading instruction. 

Annotated Bibliographies 

807. Annotated Index to the English Journal, 1944-1963 . Urbana, 111.: 
National Council of Teachers of English, 1964, 179p. [ED 023 666. 
Document not available from EDRS. Available from NCTE, 1111 Kenyon 
Road, Urbana, 111. 61801 (Paperbound, $2.95 nonmember, $2.65 
member. Stock No. 47808; Clothbound, $4.50 nonmember, $4.05 member, 
Stock No. 47817)] 

Bibliographical information and annotations for the articles 
published in the English Journal between 1944 and 1963 are organized 
under 306 general topical headings, arranged alphabetically and 
cross-referenced. Both author and topic indexes to the annotations 
are provided. 

808. Brake, Rachel G.; Elder, Richard D. Language Arts Tools, An 
Annotated Bibliography of Materials for Use in the Teaching of 
Reading . Detroit: Wayne County Board of Education, 1967, 149p. 
[ED 017 426. Also available from Wayne County Board of Education, 
301 City-County Building, Detroit, Mich. 48226 ($2.00)] 

An annotated bibliography of reading instructional materials for 
use in reading improvement programs was compiled for teachers and 
administrators in Wayne County schools, Detroit, Michigan, to make 
them aware of all the reading instructional materials available, 
and to enable them to evaluate these materials in terms of local 
need. The materials are listed under nine categories with reading- 
and interest-level designations: (1) books and workbooks, (2) 
kit?:, laboratories, and multimedia packages, (3) programed materials, 
(4) periodicals, (5) instrumentation, (6) films, filmstrips, slides, 
transparencies, and recordings, (7) charts, pictures, games, and 
devices, (8) evaluation, and (9) professional books for teachers 
and administrators. Each category is accompanied by a chart 
indicating appropriate use of the materials listed in developing 
skills in prereading, word recognition, comprehension, critical 
thinking, locating materials, using nonverbal reading materials, 
organizing materials, improving reading rate, and reading for 
pleasure. A list of publishers, manufacturers, and suppliers, is 
included. Since the compilation is st^bject to revision, readers 
are requested to submit items to keep the volume accurate and up- 
to-date. 
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809. Davis, Bonnie M. , comp. A Guide to Information Sources for Reading . 
Bloomlngton: Indiana University, ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading; 
Newark, Del.: International Reading Association, 1972, 162p. 

[ED 058 004. HC not available from EDRS. Available from Interna- 
tional Reading Association ($2.50 nonmember, $2.00 member)] 

This volume is Intended to serve as a guide to the literature and 
other sources of information related to the study and teaching of 
reading. Source materials cited Include dictionaries, handbooks, 
guides, directories, bibliographies, recurring reviews, abstracting 
and indexing publications, journals, confereaoe proceedings, 
associations, and information centers. The volume is organized 
into three general subject areas, each preceded by a brief intro- 
duction. The three sections are further subdivided by the type of 
ir.ronnation source. The first section, Reading Information Sources, 
surveys the literature and other sources which are devoted entirely 
to reading from various points of view. The second section. General 
Information Sources, is a key to those sources which are general in 
nature but are the foundation for beginning research in many sub- 
ject areas. The third eviction. Related Information Sources, is 
broken down into three subsections: Education, which includes 
major sources on linguistics, audiovisual media, and library science; 
Behavioral Sciences, which includes psychology, sociology, and mass 
communications; and Medical Sciences, which treats physiological 
aspects of the reading process. Complete bibliographic information 
is given for entries along with descriptive annotations for guiding 
the reader to appropriate sources. An index is included. 

810. Dunn, Mary Kathryn; Harris, Larry A., comps. Research on Elementary 
Reading: Oral Reading . ERIC/CRIER Reading Review Series, Bibliog- 
raphy 23. Bloomlngton: Indiana University, 1969, 82p. [ED 033 
265] 

Current research studies related to oral reading at the elementary 
level are abstracted and listed by author in Part One of this 
bibliography. Part Two contains citations and brief annotations 
of documents published from 1900 to 1950. Entries deal with such 
aspects as improving oral reading ability, using oral reading as a 
diagnostic tool, and using oral reading ability as a means of 
identifying research study subjects. Documents listed were drawn 
from the complete basic reference collection of the ERIC Clearing- 
house on Retrieval of Information and E^/aluation on Reading (ERIC/ 
CRIER). Ordering instructions for microfiche and hard copy repro- 
ductions arc included. 

811. Emery, Raymond C; Houshower, Margaret B. High Interest — Easy 
Reading for Junior and Senior High School Reluctant Readers . 
Urbana, 111.: National Council of Teachers of English, 1965, 40p. 
[ED 029 027. Document not available from EDRS. Available from 
National Council of Teachers of English (Stock No. 43009, $0.95 
nonmember, 30.85 member)] 
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Over 350 books chosen to meet the needs of the reluctant reader in 
junior and senior high schools are grouped under ten topical 
headings: adventure, animals, biography, family life, folk tales, 
informational, people, people with foreign setting, vocational, 
and poetry. Brief annotations and approximate reading and interest 
levels by grade are given for each book. A sample reading interest 
inventory, a bibliography of sources consulted for this study, 
suggestions for dealing with reluctant readers, and lists of reading 
improvement materials and book clubs for teenagers are also included. 

812. Guilfoile, Elizabeth. Books for Beginning Readers . Urbana, 111.: 
National Council of Teachers of English, 1962, 79p. [ED 029 870] 

This survey of reading material for elementary students covers 320 
books from 38 publishers, more than three-fourths published since 
1957. The books reviewed were offered by their publishers as "Books 
with stories or interesting information, with simple sentence 
structure, reasonably limited vocabulary, and a measure of repeti- 
tion — for those readers at first, second, or third grade level 
whose skills are gradually developing; books mainly for independent 
reading." They are discussed under four headings to illustrate the 
content and characteristics appropriate for children's books: what 
qualities identify children's books, what can be expected of there 
books, what they are about, and what they offer for first grade. 
All books discussed, one hundred additional books, and publishers 
are listed. 

813. Harris, Larry A,, Kimmel, E. Marcia, comps. For the Reading Teacher: 
An Annotated Index to "Elementary English," 1924-1970 . National 
Council of Teachers of English, Urbana, 111., 1972, 78p. [ED 066 
728. Also available from National Council of Teachers of English 
(Stock No. 4fcl84, $3.00 nonmember, $2.70 member)] 

This index is a listing of those articles from Elementary English 
which are of interest to teachers and researchers working in the 
varied areas of reading. The citations are organized into categories 
which are familiar to those educators, and the detailed Table of 
Contents serves as a subject index to the volume. An author index 
is also provided. 

814* Jackson, Miles M.; and others. A Bibliography of Materials by and 
about Negro Americans for Young Readers. Final Report . Atlanta: 
Atlanta University, 1967, 92p. [ED 015 091] 

An annotated list of books and audiovisual materials recommended 
for teaching thr contributions of Negroes to American life and the 
Negro Heritage and traditions is presented. The notes included 
with each entry describe the unique features which would appeal to 
specific curricular interests. The selection guide should be of 
particular value to small school districts in selecting aid recom- 
mending materials for factual information on the American Negro. 
The work is intended to provide teachers and librarians with a 
buying list which will help them develop book collections, and to 
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provide opportunities for pupils to observe the interrelationship 
of people within the United States. Three librarians with extensive 
experience in work with Negro American Literature compiled the 
bibliography with the use of standard bibliographic tools. The 
citations are arranged by subject, and there is a title, subject, 
and an author index. 

815. Laffey, James L., comp. Methods of Reading Instruction. An 
Annotated Bibliography . Indiana University, Bloomington: ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Reading, 1971, 88p. [ED 047 930. HC not avail- 
able from EDRS. Available from International Reading Association 
($1.50 nonmember, $1.00 member)] 

This bibliography, one of a series of annotated bibliographies on 
aspects of reading as reflected in the ERIC/CRIER data base, is 
designed to provide teachers, researchers, administrators, and 
reading specialists, with an extensive list of references on 
reading methodology which have been reported from 1959-70. Each 
of these audiences can use the bibliography for his own purposes, 
relating the research to his own activities. The bibliography is 
divided into three major parts: elementary, secondary, and college- 
adult. Part One, Elementary School Reading, comprises the major 
portion of the book, reflecting the preponderance of research done 
in this area. It is divided into seven sections which deal with 
general , basal , individualized , language-linguistics , programed , 
phonics, and artificial orthography programs. Part Two, Junior and 
Senior High School Reading, is concerned with applications of skills 
at these levels, with the use of reading in the content areas, and 
with remedial methods and programs for dropouts. Part Three, 
College and Adult Reading, contains references to documents dealing 
with reading programs in colleges and in junior colleges, in the 
armed services, and in business and industry-related groups. Each 
entry contains a full bibliographic citation and a brief annotation. 
Ordering information and an author index are included. 

816. Laffey, James L.; and others. Research on Reading from "Research 
in Education. " Bloomington: Indiana University, 1969, 400p. 

[ED 032 453] 

All reading-related projects and reports were selected from 
Research in Education (RIE), July, 1967, to December, 1968, for 
inclusion in this abstract bibliography. The reports included were 
processed by the staff of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and 
were submitted to RIE. The total list of 617 document references 
is divided into three parts. Documents in Part One are available 
from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS). Documents in 
Part Two are not available from EDRS, but in many cases references 
to where these studies are published, or information for ordering 
the documents is included with the abstracts. Documents in Part 
Three were processed by the Clearinghouse for quick availability 
and, therefore, appeared in the first few pages of each issue of 
RIE prior to the regularly numbered documents. These cited docu- 
ments are also available from EDRS. Each entry includes citation 
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data, index terms, price information, order numbers, and a descrip- 
tive abstract. Detailed instructions for ordering microfiche or 
hard copies from EDRS are appended. 

817. Lueders, Edward, ed. The College and Adult Reading List of Books 
in Literature and the Fine Arts . Urbana, 111.: National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1967, 446p. [ED 029 021. Document not 
available from EDRS. Available from Washington Square Press, 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10020 
(Stock No. W-1035, $0.90); or NCTE (Stock No. 42607, $0.90 non- 
member, $0.75 member)] 

The 760 books included in this reading list are Judged "especially 
valuable, important, and rewarding for intelligent, interested, but 
essentially nonprofessional, college and adult readers." Each 
entry is annotated, editions are frequently noted, and paperback 
availability is indicated. The books are arranged according to 
subject — literature, music, and art — and each subject is further 
divided into more specific topics, e.g., American fiction, British 
literary criticism, linguistics. 

818. Ljnnan, Elisabeth R. A Descriptive List of Plato Programs 1960- 
1970, Second Edition, Revised . Urbana, 111.: University of Illinois, 
Computer-Based Education Laboratory, 1970, 51p. [ED 042 623] 

This report is a revised edition of "CERL Report X-12" (May, 1968) 
of the Computer-Based Education Research Laboratory. It includes 
a brief history of the development of the computer-controlled 
teaching system, Plato, a subject area listing of those written 
from 1968-1970, a chronological listing of the publications of the 
Plato system and its applications, and a reference bibliography for 
those programs for which reports have been published. The program 
and lesson descriptions include the names of the persons responsible 
for the programs and the courses in which the lesson has been used. 

819. O'Neill, Eva; and others. Annotated Bibliography of Secondary School 
Materials for the Remediation of Reading . Salem, Oregon: Oregon 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1973, 39p. 
[ED 078 378. Also available from the Oregon ASCD Curriculum Bulletin, 
P.O. Box 421, Salem, Oregon 97308 ($2.00)] 

This bibliography emphasizes evaluating materials, rather than catalo- 
guing information. It is intended to aid the secondary reading specialist 
by sorting available materials according to instructional value and 
indexing them by skill emphasis so that high school teachers may easily 
refer to appropriate remediation material. This bibliography is limited 
to four basic skills: decoding, comprehension, vocabulary, and recre- 
ate. ;nal reading. The materials included were evaluated according to the 
following standards: (1) Does the material perform the function it 
purports to perform? (2) Is the material or any part of it appropriate 
for remedial work? (3) Is the material instructional or does it 
pri-narily provide practice in a skill or skills? Some of the more useful 
materials have been starred. This mark signifies that the authors would 
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recommend these particular materials as especially valuable parts 
of a total reading program. 



820. Perkins, Flossie L. Book and Non-Book Media: Annotated Guide to 
Selection Aids for Educational Materials . Urbana, 111.: National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1972, 298p. [ED 064 264. Document 
not available from EDRS. Available from National Council of 
Teachers of English (Stock No. 48086, $4.95 nonmember, $4.50 
member) ] 

This revision of Ralph Perkins* Book Selection Media (1967 edition) 
expands by almost half that editi on • with much of the material from 
the earlier edition being retained and updated. (See ED 017 506 
for earlier edition entitled Book Selection Media, A Descriptive 
Guide to 170 Aids for Selecting Library Materials. ) In addition 
to general guides for all ages, guides for specific age and interest 
groups are included. A number of the works included provide back- 
ground for parents and teachers when selecting books. Lists of 
pamphlecs usually are grouped according to the topics they cover. 
The annotations appear in the following format: title, author- 
publisher, publication data purpose, scopo, subject headings, 
similar tools, special features, usefulness, and cost. There are 
seven indexes to this book, as follows: aids to making selections 
for children; aids to making selections for teenagers; selection 
aids for college students and adults; selection aids for teacher- 
parent background; selection aids for librarians; title index; 
author-publisher index. 

821. Perkins, Ralph. Book Selection Media, A De<^criptive Guide to 170 
Aids for Selecting Library Materials . Urbana, 111.: National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1967, I92p. [ED 017 506] 

This book contains descriptive summaries of 170 bibliographies 
which aid in the selection of library materials. The listing, 
alphabetically by title, includes both general guides for those 
persons selecting materials for all age groups, and guides which 
note materials appropriate for specific age and interest groups. 
Six indexes, in addition to the author index, direct the reader to 
aids for the selection of books for adults, children, high school 
and college students, librarians, teachers, and parents. Specific 
subject matters range from atomic energy to audiovisual materials 
and materials for retarded readers. 

822. Rosenfeld, Harriet. Books to Enhance the Self-image of Negro 
Children. 1966, 18p. [ED Oil 904] 

Works for children which present Negroes as positive central 
characters who show self-esteem, dignity, and self-respect are 
listed in this annotated bibliography. Other criteria for a 
book*s inclusion are the presence of nonstereotyped characters, 
speech patterns, or illustrations, and an attractive format. The 
booklist has a section on American life in the past and present. 
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and one on Africa and the West Indies. Within each heading the 
books are classified as suitable for beginners (kindergarten through 
grade 2), intermediate (grades 3 and 4), and advanced (grades 5 and 
6). All books were in print as of December, 1966. 

823. Ross, Marlene, comp. Preparing School Personnel for Differentiated 
Staffing Patterns; A Guide to Selected Documents in the ERIC 
Collection, 1966-1968 . Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association; Bloomington, Ind.: ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher 
Education, 1969, 74p. [ED 028 155] 

Thi , is a guide to 114 documents on differentiated staffing which 
were abstracted for Research in Education (RIE) from 1966-68. Part 
One presents summaries of the RIE abstracts according to subject 
area classifications, which include: teacher-administrator rela- 
tionships; the effect of programed instruction and educational 
media on the teacher role; the roles of the public school teacher, 
part-time teacher, supervisor, assistant principal, reading consul- 
tant, specialist, research-oriented teacher, and paraprofessionals; 
staff utilization; team teaching; curriculum organization; and 
innovation. RIE abstracts for the documents are reproduced in Part 
Two as the annotated bibliography. 

824. Siffin, Catherine F.; and others. Author ^s Guide and Style Manual 
to Publications of the ERIC Clearinghouse ou Reading. Preliminary 
Edition. Bloomington: Indiana University, 1970, 76p. [ED 042 935] 

Guidelines for preparing monographs, short interpretive papers, and 
bibliographies for the ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading are given in 
Part One. Special considerations which are discussed concerning 
monographs are identification of the problem area, focus, audience, 
research base, treatment of the research, comprehensiveness, 
controversy, and organization. Procedures for writing monographs 
and information concerning the editing and printing processes are 
given. Special considerations concerning short interpretive papers 
are (1) delineation of the topic, (2) identification of the audience, 
(3) organization of the material, (4) emphasis on interpretation, 
and (5) selection of a bibliography. General information concerning 
the preparation of bibliographies includes a description of the data 
base, steps for bibliography preparation, the introductory essay, 
the author index and the subject index. Also, there is specific 
information concerning the preparation of annotated and abstract 
bibliographies. Part Two, the style manual, describes in detail 
manuscript preparation, writing style, the preparation of tables, 
and referencing. In the appendix, samples of manuscript pages and 
bibliographic citations are given. 

825. Spache, George D., comp. Sources of Good Books for Poor Readers: 
An Annotated Bibliography . Newark, Del.: International Reading 
Association, 1966, 8p. [ED 025 392. Document not available from 
EDRS. Available from International Reading Association ($0.75 
nonmember, $0.50 member)] 
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This annotated bibliography contains 73 citations ranging in date 
from 1940 to 1966. However, lists compiled more than fifteen years 
ago were eliminated unless they had unusual depth and merit, and 
current lists which included only a few scattered items were 
omitted. Citations include graded lists of fiction and nonfiction 
tradebooks and textbooks; lists for special interest groups, 
subject areas, and age levels (primary through adult); and sugges- 
tions for other instructional materials, such as workbooks, maga- 
zines, and films for poor readers. Several articles discuss the 
use of bibliotherapy techniques. 

826. Summers, Edward G. Recent Doctoral Dissertation Research in 
Reading. ERIC/CRIER Reading Review Series, Vol ume 1 , Bibliography 
2. Bloomington: Indiana University, ERIC Clearinghouse on Read- 
ing, 1967, 221p. [ED 012 693] 

A listing of dissertations completed in colleges and universities 
since 1960 in the areas of preschool, elementary, secondary, college, 
and adult reading is reported. Relevant issues of "Dissertation 
Abstracts" were reviewed, and dissertations on reading were noted. 
A comprehensive, analytical abstract was prepared by professionals 
in reading who worked from the summary reported for each disserta- 
tion. In many instances, the dissertation itself was reviewed in 
preparing the abstract. As much as possible of the procedures, 
design, and conclusions of each investigation was included in the 
abstract. Each entry includes complete bibliographic data. Three 
hundred and seventy-nine theses are listed alphabetically by the 
author^s last name. Copies of any dissertation listed in the 
bibliography can be ordered from University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, in positive microfilm or bound xerographic form. Complete 
information for ordering copies is included with each entry. 

827. Summers, Edward G., ed. Twenty-Year Annotated Index to "The Reading 
Teacher." Bloomington: Indiana University, 1969, 149p. [ED 031 
608. HC not available from EDRS. Available from International 
Reading Association ($3.50 nonmember, $3.00 member)] 

All 816 articles of twenty volumes of The Reading Teacher were 
descriptively annotated and organized under eighteen categories. 
Each article was placed under the category which best described 
the major focus of the contents, and then cross-referenced to 
other categories to which it might also apply. A table of the 
production of articles in each category classified by volume year 
indicated that over half the articles published have as their 
major focus reading instruction, development of reading skills, 
and instructional materials. This index is a joint project of the 
International Reading Association and the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Retrieval of Information and Evaluation on Reading (ERIC/CRIER). 
A brief history of the development of the publication is traced. 

828. Titles for Technology; An Annotated Bibliography . Compiled at 
the 1967 Summer Institute of Technology for Children (Marlton, 
N.J.). Trenton, N.J.: State Department of Education, Division 
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the reading program, and (11) individualized programs. Subdivisions 
are made within the categories. 



831. Wright, Sylvia Hart. Magazines Recommended for Use with Children , 
Grades K-12; A Comparative Survey of Six Basic Lists Compiled by 
Librarians and Educators . Second edition, 1969, 13p. [ED 029 873. 
HC not available from EDRS. Available from Franklin Square-Mayfair 
Subscription Agency, 545 Cedar Lane, Teaneck, New Jersey 07666 
(Free)] 

This annotated list of periodicals, derived from six basic periodical 
reference works, including The Reader's Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture and the Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades , was com- 
piled for use with elementary, junior high, and high school students. 
Each notation indicates the frequency of publication, the current 
price, the recommended age level, and the professional lists from 
which it has been cited. 
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832. Audiovisual Instruction and the Language Ar ^. Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion, 10 (1965), 276-348. [ED 024 683] 

Articles on the effective use of audiovisual materials to help 
improve instruction comprise this volume. Included are "The 
Changing Program in English"; "Directions in Current Literature 
Teaching"; "Trends in the Teaching of Reading*; "Detroit's Multi- 
racial Reading Program"; "What Do You See?" — A discussion of how 
audiovisual techniques can improve writing through improving per- 
ception; "The USOE English Program and AV Instructions"; "Sequence 
of Events" — an account of an experiment in team teaching; "Briefs 
on AV Instruction in the Language Arts"; "Video Tapes for Teaching 
the English Language"; "What Arnold Really Meant: The TV Festival 
in Cleveland" — an analysis culture and an educational television 
festival"; "8mm in the Classroom"; "An Audiovisual Pathway to 
Speech Improvement"; "The Use of the Repetitive 8Tnm Loop with 
Underachievers in Reading"; "Using the 'Computerized Typewriter' 
for Early Reading Instruction"; "Programed Instruction in Remedial 
English"; "An Integrated Library"; "A Major Breakthrough in Film 
Use?" — a discussion of the single concept film clip project; and 
"An Annotated Guide to Audiovisual Aids Available for the Teaching 
of Listening." 

833. CENCO Educational Catalog . Central Scientific Co., Chicago, 111., 
1968, 456 p. [ED 048 728. Document not available from EDRS. 
Available from Central Scientific Company, 2600 South Kostner 
Avenue, Chicago, 111. 60623] 

Scientific equipment and materials for use in teaching physics, 
chemistry, biology, general science, earth and space science, and 
mathematics are cataloged. Items listed under these major headings 
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are divided into specific instructional topics or into classes of 
materials for easier reference. Instruments and materials for 
teaching reading, visual aids for the natural and social sciences, 
and general classroom equipment are also included. Each item is 
pictured and described. Prices, ordering information, and an 
index are provided. 

834. Cornthwaite, David L. The Instructional Materials C a^^ tfrrs in the 
Elementary School and Their Relationship to Readin g^ FroKrams . 
Paper presented at the Maryland Reading Institute, Jrilver Spring, 
Md., October 2-4, 1968, 6p. [ED 039 097. ^ocm^nt not available 
from EDRS. Appeared in "Position Papers in ^^eading: Reading in 
the Total School Curriculum. Louise F. Wa:-:?ant., ed., pp. iSl^-Se. 
University of Maryland] 

The basic assumption of this paper is that every teaching aid, 
whether it be identified as an audiovisual aid, instructional aid, 
multisensory aid to learning, or soft ware for hardware, is read 
by the listener, viewer, participant, and thinker. With this in 
mind, the role of the properly staffed instructional materials 
center in an elementary school is to service the school's reading 
program. A sufficient amount of basic equipment and materials is 
necessary for such a center to be successful. A center should also 
help provide for teacher ed'ucation in the use of all equipment as 
reading aids. The author concluded that everything in the materials 
center should provide an atmosphere for a sound reading program, 
and that the director of such a center should be (l) thoroughly 
schooled in the teaching of reading in the elementary school, (2) 
an excellent elementary school teacher, and (3) knowledgeable in 
the field of new educat • media. Three short reactions to the 
paper are included. 

835. Educational Communications 1970 . New York State Educational 
Coiranunication Association, 1970, I6lp. [ED 057 556] 

Selected papers from a Conference on Educational Communications, 
stressing the use of audiovisual aids in the classroom, are pre- 
sented. Major topics of the 41 papers include: uses for student 
film-making, uses of instructional materials centers, a multimedia 
humanities course, uses of systems development, producing multi- 
media self-instructional study units, television production, class- 
room utilization of "Sesame Street," use of educational television, 
instructional materials coordinators, individualized instruction 
and the logistics of media materials, dial access, the instructional 
potential of media for teaching reading, use of the Talking Type- 
writer for autistic children and those with learning diisnbil ities, 
and current developments in the use of instructional television 
fixed services. 

836. Eggers, Edwin H. Uses and Abuses of Audio-Visual Aids in Reading . 
Paper presented at the Conference of the International Reading 
Association, Anaheim, Calif., May 6-9, 1970, 7p. [ed 045 301] 
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Audiovisual aids are properly used in reading when they "turn stu- 
dents on," and they are abused when they fail to do so, or when 
they actually "turn students off." General guidelines one could 
use in sorting usable from unusable aids are: (1) Has the teacher 
saved time by using an audiovisual aid? (2) Is the aid appropriate 
to the sophistication level of the students involved? (3) Is the 
purpose which it serves appropriate at this developmental level in 
the reading program? and (4) Is the particular medium appropriate 
to the learning of a given individual at a certain period of time? 

837. Greenwald, Marcia Alpern. A Survey of Reading Instrument Usage 

in New Jersey Public School Reading Programs, Grades K-12 . Master's 
thesis, Rutgers, The State University, New Brunswick, N.J., 1972, 
94p. [ED 056 844] 

The use of machines in reading instruction was examined in 174 New 
Jersey school districts. Trom data gathered by questionnaire, the 
numbers, types, and usages of machines in various school districts 
were examined. The ratio of pupil to machine was correlated with 
the size of the school district, expenditures per student, and 
organization of the school system (K through 8, K through 12, and 
7 through 12). It was found that K through 8 school districts had 
the most favorable pupil/machine ratios. The size of the school 
district significantly influenced the number of machines owned. 
There was no correlation between a district's size and the pupil/ 
machine ratio, nor between a district's expenditure per pupil and 
its pupil/machine ratio. The instruments most frequently found in 
reading programs were listening and recording devices, followed by 
directional attack control devices and group tachistoscopes . The 
majority of districts used machines in both developmental and 
remedial reading programs. Indications for further research are 
made. Tables, the questionnaire, and references are included. 

838. Heflin, Virginia A.; and others. The Formative Period of Listen 
Look Learn, A Multi-Media Communication Skills System . Huntington, 
N.Y.: Educational Developmental Labs, Inc., 1968, 70p. [ED 049 
019] 

A two-year study was conducted in 1965-67 for the following pur- 
poses: (1) to evaluate the materials and techniques of a new 
beginning reading program, Listen-Look-Learn (LLL) Multi-Media 
Communication Skills System, in order to make revisions where 
necessary, and (2) to compare the LLL System in its formative stage 
with that of basal reader programs. Questionnaires and continuous 
feedback cards supplied to the teachers provided a detailed subjec- 
tive evaluation of the materials and techniques. An objective evalu- 
ation was carried out during the second year by administering stan- 
dardized tests to 570 pupils in twenty-one experimei tal classes 
taught reading by the LLL system and 627 pupils in twenty-five 
control classes which used the basal reader. Metropolitan readiness 
testing in September, 1966, showed no significant difference between 
the two groups. When the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Primary I 
Battery, were administered in the spring of 1967, there was a 
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significant difference favoring the experimental group on all 
subtests. Children with higher intelligence and greater readiness 
for reading were challenged by the LLL System and made greater 
achievement than similar children in the basal program. Tables 
are included. 

839. Houston, Camilie; Otto, Wayne. Mechanical Aids in the Teaching of 
Reading . Madison: Wisconsin University, Research and Development 
Center for Learning and Re-Education, 1967, 18p. [ED 015 109] 

A survey of the mechanical aids available for the teaching of read- 
ing which describes their operation, their cost, and limitations, 
is presented to provide school personnel with some information about 
mechanical aids in general, and about selected prototypical devices 
in particular. Educators can obtain further information about the 
devices from the manufacturer whose address is included with each 
description. The devices described fall into four categories — 
tachistoscopes, accelerators, pacers and multimedia presentations, 
such as the Language Master and the Califone Remedial Reading 
Laboratory. Some of the research related to these devices is dis- 
cussed. Reference? and illustrations are provided. 

840. Knudson, Richard Lewis. The Effect of Pupil-Prepared Videotaped 
Dramas on the Language Development of Selected Rural C h ildren . Ed.D. 
Dissertation, Boston University School of Education, 1970, 183p. 

[ED 049 252. Document not available from EDRS. Available from 
University Microfilms (Order No. 70-22, 457] 

This study examined the effect of a specj.ali::ed language activities 
curriculum upon the language development of forty select c:i ninth 
graders who prepared short, improvised dramas for prod-:r. i lOii on 
video tape. Working on the premise that concenLratiun cn o le aspect 
of the language arts would aid development in other avja^ students 
in this experimental program were continually invnlved in oral lan- 
guage activities, rotating all tasks within production teams which 
worked on such interest units as TV language, crime, and parent- 
child relationships. To measure student growth in the experimental 
program, the forty students were paired with a control group of 
students (enrolled in a traditional program) for age, sex, IQ, 
reading ability, and location of home. All students ranged in IQ 
from 85-100, all had a past history of difficulty with language 
arts, and all were reading below grade level. The results of a 
battery of fall pretests and spring posttests — an IQ test, a read- 
ing test, writing samples, and speech samples — revealed in the 
experimental group (1) highly significant improvement in IQ scores, 
reading achievement, and composition skills; (2) significant growth 
in language ability; and (3) a very marked attitude change with a 
significantly lower rate of. failure and absence from school. 

841. Kornhauser, Louis H.; Brooke, Pamela. Enrichment through Radio; A 
Proposal to Use Radio as a Tool of Instruction from Pre-Kindergarten 
through Grade 12 . Washington, D.C.: American University and 
District of Columbia Public Schools, 1968, 103p. [ED 046 917. HC 
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not available from EDRS] 

A project in Washington, D.C., used classroom radio as a language 
arts tool to solve some of the classroom problems (i.e., lack of 
materials dealing with ghetto children, c' assroom discipline prob- 
lems, and the inability of those unable to speak standard English 
to learn to read and write) which prevent disadvantaged, dialect- 
speaking children from overcoming their language difficulties. 
Four types of radio problems (information, identification, topic, 
and imagination programs) were selected to attain several performance 
objectives. As teacher involvement in the planning and production 
of broadcasts was essential, such training as in-service workshops 
was impleirented and steps were taken to bring both teachers and 
students inco the program. Steps were also taken to assure the 
dissemination of tapes and teacher materials to schools not involved 
in the project. (Appended materials include a report on a survey 
of American radio stations providing instructional programs, a list 
of schools participating in the project, a sample teacher guide for 
a program for students in grades 10-12, an evaluation of a classroom 
radio project, a summary report of a workshop on the use of radio, 
and a sample schedule of broadcasts.) Not available in hard copy 
due to marginal legibility of original document. 

84 2. Logan, Juanita; Fleming, Margaret. Talking Typewriter: Title I 

Evaluation, 1971-1972 . Cleveland: Cleveland Public Schools, Ohio 
Division of Research and Development, 1973, 70p. [ED 078 390] 

During the 1971-1972 school year, 808 pupils enrcllecj in fourth and 
fifth grade regular classes in 24 schools participated in the 
Talking Typewriter Program. The design of the program placed tv/o 
classes at the instructional site every six weeks. After completion 
of the six-week phase of the program, these classes returned to 
their home schools and entered the 150 day follow-up phase of the 
program. The pupils received approximately fifteen minutes of 
instruction each day on the Talking Typewriter. Information was 
presented to the children audibly and visually, and the lalking 
Typewriters responded to the children, providing a constant flow of 
responses. A random sample of six schools was selected to evaluate 
the program. Some of the results indicated that on the basis of 
post-program reading vocabulary and reading comprehension scores 
better than one out of four pupils in the sample population narrowed 
the discrepancy between their performance levels and reading expec- 
tancies to 1.0 or less grade equivalent units. Average gain in 
comprehension grade equivalent units was 5 months in an average 
service period of 25.46 days. It was recommended that the Talking 
Tjrpewriter Program continue. 

843. McDaniel, Ernest D. The Impact of Multi-Level Materials on Teaching 
Behavior and Learning Outcomes . Lexington, Ky.: Kentucky Research 
Foundation, 1967, 12p. [ED 016 284] 

An experimental multilevel instructional procedure for teaching 
history as an inquiry process was tested on eight seventh-grade 
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classes to investigate changes in teaching behavior and pupil 
learning outcomes, as compared with conventional textbook methods. 
While no clear evidence was obtained that pupils preferred to work 
with the multilevel materials, tests indicated that study skills and 
critical thinking were improved by use of the experimental inquiry 
method. Use of multilevel materials appeared o have little effect 
on teaching behavior, 

844. Matter, Betty R, ; and others. A Series of Research Reports on the 
Use of LEARNING 100 at Harrisburg State Hospital, September, 1970- 
September, 1971, Research and Information Report No. 6 . New York: 
McGraw-Hill, Educational Developmental Laboratories, 1972, 33p. 
[ED 078 364. Available from McGraw-Hill] 

"'Learning 100" was used to assist chronic institutionalized mental 
patients in acquiring or recovering the skills needed for maintain- 
ing social interactions on the ward, listening to and comprehending 
radio and television broadcasts, reading newspapers — including 
classified advertisements, writing letters on personal business, 
and performing the necessary reading skills to hold an unskilled 
position. "Learning 100" was selected with the hopes of: (1) 
maintaining patients* attention, (2) providing a highly systematic, 
repetitive mode of presentation, (3) permitting a wide use of 
supplemental materials and small-group and teacher-dlreche J acttivi- 
ties, and (4) providing a system capable of instriKCing part: of 
the time with little supervision by a certified teacher. The fir^t 
report in this booklet contains the project prorposal; i scwcnd 
report describes methods, procedures, and resulits . f Cne sttidy for 
the 46 patients involved; a word picture of somie ox the. dramatic 
changes in behavior among the patients, indicating it? sooie detail 
that the goals of the research project are in large pa"^ t^^/iiig mt^ 
is presented in the third report; and the fourth' report di=^russes 
the use and growth of the psychiatric aides as managers of au 
individualized instructional program. 

845. The Newspaper in the Classroom: Teaching Aids for Secoiidgry 
Schools/ Social Science . San Diego: Copley Newspapers, Calif. 
Department of Education, 1971, 126p. [ED 056 834. Also available 
from Copley Newspapers, Department of Education, School Programs 
Division, 940 Third Avenue, San Diego, Calif. .92112 ($3.00)] 

This teaching kit includes two booklets, "Your Newspaper: An 
Exciting World at Your Fingertips," and "Teaching Aids for the 
Social Sciences." Several maps, a list of Copley films and film- 
strips and order blanks, and a selection of current news service 
reports, which are updated periodically. These materials are all 
designed to encourage the use of newspapers in the secondary social 
studies classroom. Suggestions are made as to how newspapers can 
be resource materials for social studies teachers and students. The 
importance of newspapers in reporting historical, political, and 
economic events is discussed. Approaches and activities utilizing 
newspapers are suggested, and listings for sources of materials 
related to newspapers are Included. 
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846. The opaque Projector as Used in a Kindergarten and First Grade . 
Oakland, Calif.: Oakland Unified School District, 1964, 7p. 
[ED 001 570] 



The use of the opaque projector seems to be an effective aid for 
developing good visual discrimination, language awareness and read- 
ing skills in imagery formation, speed, phrasing, intonation and 
eye movement. It should be part of a well-rounded program including 
the recognized techniques for teaching culturally disadvantaged 
children. Reading material used in the projector is usually read 
by either the teacher (using a marker for children to follow) or 
the group in chorus. With this type of support the children are 
not afraid to try, and the visual and auditory elements are con- 
tinually reinforcing each other. Many uses for the projector are 
listed for kindergarten, first and second grade. Flash cards can 
be used to develop speed, and the use of markers or pointers is 
beneficial. Young children's eyes are usually far-sighted when they 
are maturing; therefore, the use of the enlarged image on a screen 
would help first graders overcome this handicap. The darkened room 
reduces diverting stimulation. For the culturally deprived, the 
projector can also provide remediation for their lack of visual 
experiences. Other advantages of this technique are that it 
relieves pressure on slower readers^ it allows exposure to many 
books since only one of a kind is needed, and it is flexible and 
can be used in other curriculum areas. Above all, children respond 
to and enjoy this technique. It is clearly not a method in Itself, 
but should be used as a supplement; its effectiveness will still 
depend on the teacher and her prog^*am. The results from the use of 
the projector have been encouraging. In all instances the experi- 
mental group's performance on standardized reading tests administered 
after a year of its use was significantly higher than the control 
group ' s. 

847. Palmatier, Robert A. Machines in the Reading Program — What Are 

Their Roles ? Paper presented at the Meeting of the International 
Reading Association, Atlantic City, N.J., April 19-23, 1971, I9p. 
[ED 051 980] 

Many researchers are opposed to the use of instructional machines, 
but current research in literature has not yet reflected the exper- 
imentation with machines and programs produced In the past five 
years. There is no doubt as to the validity these new tech- 
nologies on an experimental basis. Much good is found in the moti- 
vational and instructional aspects of machine instruction; but too 
much reliance on machines may reduce creativity and limit the amount 
of information and growth potential to a learner, and at the same 
time result in the danger of dehumanizing learning and students. 
Machines currently available are (1) tachistoscopic machines pro- 
viding practice and reinforcement in skill mastery and rate increase; 
(2) recordings and films providing reinforcement, instruction, and 
other guidance; and (3) other audiovisual devices providing different 
levels of instruction ranging from simple presentation to that which 
demands a response from the student. Because of financial 
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limitations, instead of buying one of every kind of machine, schools 
should carefully assess their needs and purchase the most useful 
items, such that enough of these could be used for all classrooms • 
Inservice teacher training programs should emphasize the application 
of technology in the classroom to encourage teachers to use these 
machines. 

848. The Reading Eye and Eye Movement Photography , Huntington, N.Y.: 
Educational Developmental Labs, Inc., [ED 002 389] 

Eye--movement photography provides the teacher of reading, the 
reading diagnostician, and the vision specialist, with an objective 
and practical means for measuring the way a person has learned to 
use his eyes in reading with any functional or interpretive diffi- 
culties in effect. Eye movements are neither the cause nor the 
effect of poor reading. However, since they are involuntary in 
nature, they reveal much valuable information about the overall 
efficiency and organization of the reader, reflecting the skills, 
abilities, and habits he has formed over the years. Eye movements 
are the end-products of the reader's functional, perceptual, and 
organizational development. Information from reading graphs, 
combined with standardized test scores, provides more complete 
insight into the reader's development. The teacher of reading uses 
a reading graph as a direct measure of the development of such 
functional skills as coordination, mobility, and directional 
attack, and as a measure of overall efficiency in reading. The 
graph also provides a reliable measurement of the improvement and 
groi^^h in reading as the student improves functionally, acquires 
more efficient reading attack skills, grows in his ability to pay 
attention, perceives more accurately, organizes his ideas in a more 
sequential manner, improves in his vocabulary, and enlarges the 
fund of information through which he interprets. Graphs are em- 
ployed to measure fixations, the number of stops the eye makes in 
reading a line of print, regressions, any reverse eye movements, 
spans of recognition, the words or parts of words perceived at 
each eye stop, re-readings, returning to a previously read sen- 
tence, paragraph, or page, durations of fixations, average length 
of time the reader stops his eyes wV.ile perceiving and assimilating 
the material, and comprehension of what was read. 

849. Schale, Florence. Measuring Degree and Rate of Visual Awareness in 
Rapid Reading on Television. Paper presented at the National Read-- 
ing Conference, Tampa, Fla., December 1971, 7p. [ED 058 017. HC 
not available from EDRS. Available from National Reading Conference, 
Inc., Marquette University, Milwaukee] 

This study was based on the assumption that the average person 
should be able to grasp fourteen words of pica type within the span 
of a half dollar. During the weekly rapid reading series, a cooper- 
ative venture of CBS-TV and the Northwestern University, a tachisto-- 
scopic challenge was presented to the audience. The training in 
rapid reading came through projecting articles on television, para-- 
graph by paragraph at increasing rates, then asking comprehension 
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questions according to the reinforced reading method. The tachisto- 
scopic challenge was used to measure rate and degree of visual 
awareness up to fourteen words in a circular span at l/50 second. 
The first 15 people who responded to the feedback appeal averaged 
a circular span of seven words at 1/50 second. Those who returned 
progress charts from the self-instructing television workbook 
averaged 939 words per minute with 79 percent comprehension while 
reading ninth-grade level materials. The author found the results 
consistent with the theory that rapid reading training does increase 
visual awareness of larger spans of print, and that the processing 
rates can be accelerated without loss of comprehension. However, 
no definite conclusions were drawn, and further study was recom- 
mended. References are included. 

850. Schiff, Lillian. A Hank of Hair and a Piece of Bone . Educators 
Guide to Media & Methods (Sept nber 1968), 41-46. [ED 026 353] 

Even though the English teacher may lack funds to acquire conven- 
tional teaching aids, he can, nevertheless, find many available 
resources to stimulate the interest of his students. A recording 
by Bill Cosby, for instance, can be studied as an example of satire 
and can encourage discussion and writing. A record festival in the 
classroom not only lets the teacher hear what the young are think- 
ing but also gives the students practice in organizing, selecting 
entries, evaluating, and writing advertisements and invitations. 
Furthermore, the lyrics of some current hit songs can be compared 
to poems, plays, and novels, or they can be used as springboards 
for the writing and taperecording of original poetry. Other 
resources are plays given on television and in the community, old 
sets of anthologies, columns in various newspapers or magazines, 
talks by fellow teachers, and novels and articles read aloud by 
the teacher himself. 

851. Solomon, Bernard. The Individualized Television Reading Program . 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. : Nova University, 1973, 51p. [ED 091 663] 

This paper describes a project to introduce a reading program based 
upon the classroom out of popular television broadcasts into one 
inner-city middle school — seventh and eighth graders — (Rhodes Middle 
School, Philadelphia). The aims of the project were to use tele- 
vision as a means for children to read and for drawing administra- 
tors and teachers into utilizing the television teaching technique. 
The Individualized Television Reading Program was used with four 
teachers and 850 students over a five-week period. A survey was 
used to determine the students' favorite programs, which were then 
video-taped and their scripts obtained. Classroom exercises in 
which the script was the basic resource enabled the students to use 
the television dialogue while working on skill lessons for reading. 
The project appeared to be successful, generating positive response 
from students and teachers, reducing absenteeism and discipline 
problems among the experimental group, and eliciting requests for 
the program from other schools in the city. Although the interest 
was high, and expansion of the program into many schools was 
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assured, there appeared to be a need for additional evaluation to 
ascertain reading achievement and motivation to learn in measurable 
terms. 

852. Suid, Murray; and others. The Wheel: A Model for Multi-Media 
Learning . Educators Guide to Media & Methods, 5 (1968), 29-33. 
[ED 026 352] 

To help correct the improper emphasis on media as "aids" rather 
than as integral part^ of education, teachers in a media laboratory 
investigated the potential of the electro-chemical media in learn- 
ing, not denying the i^ortance of reading and writing. The schema 
developed to order and integrate this kind of learning is called 
the wheel. Arranged abound the rim of the wheel in a logical 
progression are six distinct media: the body, design, sound, 
photography, the moving image, and print. Since communication is 
both active and reactive (e.g., creating and listening to sounds), 
learning activities which explore content to be taught, and which 
involve action and re^^tion can be designed for each medium on the 
wheel. The advantage^ of a wheel-oriented curriculum are that it 
offers easy access to more content areas, is in closer touch with 
natural learning, and Provides a better context for teaching 
literacy skills. 

853. Sullivan, Lorraine M. The Use of Films and Filmstrips in the 
Teaching of Reading . Paper presented at the Third International 
Reading Association VJC^ld Congress on Reading, Sydney, Australia, 
August 7-9, 1970, lip. [ED 046 619] 

The communication of messages from Treacher to student often includr^s 
visual representation of the material under study. The place rf 
mass media in the classroom becomes incr^iasingly iipportant as mate- 
rials are developed an^ made available. Films and f ilt^:3.trip£ of 
all types can be utilised in many ways, some of ^.hicb have baen the 
subjects of research studies pointing to their effectiveness. Films 
of children's books ca^ be used to present stories, to -lulminatr*. 
units, or to introduce Units. Both films and filmstrips can alsro 
be used in a variety ways to teach skills, to supp''-ement class- 
room activities, and to motivate reluctant readers. Teachers 
intending to use filmS and filmstrips should follow guidelines in 
selection to assure maximum success. 

854. Vail, Edv^ard 0. Formt^ jj^ Phonics . Glendale, Calif.: Integrative 
Learning Systems, ,1969 » 99p. [ED 052 891. Document not available 
from EDRS. Available f^om Integrative Learning Systems, Inc., 326 
West Chevy Chase Drive* Number 11, Clendale, Calif. 91204 ($5.2S 
plus tax where applicable)] 

This combination text-'^^^rkbook is designed to provide the. reader 
with the knov/ledge and skills necessary to teach problem readers 
how to read. Coupled ^ith coordinated -.deotapes and student work- 
books, the book can be Used by teachers, parents, volunteers, 
tutors, and aides. Instructional material inciucics units on the 
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reading process, learning theory, word attack skills, sound cate- 
gories (stops, nasals, laterals, vowels, etc.)j and pronunciation 
rules. Also included are several reading selections, a teacher's 
edition of the companion student workbook, and general instructions 
for using the workbook and the videotapes. The book may be used 
with students individually or in groups. The student workbook is 
abstracted as ED 052 892. 

855. Werneken, Jane. Utilizing Television in Reading Improvement 

Courses . Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the International 
Reading Association, Atlantic City, N.J., April 19-23, 1971, 14p. 
[ED 051 972] 

Because televisions are found in many homes today, they can be used 
as a channel for bringing reading improvement courses to a large 
number of people. Various experimental television reading programs 
are sunnnarized which have proven successful in motivating people 
to improve their reading skills. Through Glendale Community College 
in Arizona, a weekly 28-minute reading improvement course was 
offered over commercial television. Enrolled students came on 
campus for administration of the Iowa Silent Reading Test prior to 
the first session of the course. Test results, along with reading 
materials kits with practice exercises, were mailed to each student. 
Each weekly lesson consisted of three parts: class instruction, 
inclu'iing a review of the preceding lesson, guests, and the use of 
filmstrips with the Tach X. It was found that careful planning of 
uach lesson was needed to make the best use of the limited time 
schedule. Many typical classroom materials were used successfully 
on the programs, such as films and the overhead projector. At the 
cour5.e, the Iowa Silent Reading Test was again administered on 
campus. Comparison of the pretest and post test results indicated 
that students became involved in their work and improved their 
reading techniques. References are included. 

Evaluation C-^iteria 



856. Colvin, Cynthia M. Psychological Principles in Materials Selection * 
Paper presented at International Reading Association Conference, 
Boston, Mass.; April 24-27, 1968, lOp. [ED 028 030] 

Those p'iychological principles which might aid the teacher in the 
selection of instructional materials are examined. Since learning 
is a process which builds sequentially on past learning, beginning 
reading materials should include words that have personal relevance 
for the individual child. Meaningful material is learned more 
quickly than nonsense syllables. Materials related to the child's 
experiences are more easily comprehended by him. The development 
of attitudes and interests cannot be measured by reading tests, but 

contribute to reading growth. According to Blom, Waite, and 
Zinet (1968), the content of preprimers, primers, and first-grade 
readers is remote from the child's life. While he is keenly 
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interested in the world around him, his reading stresses family 
attachment, younger siblings, and ambiguity in sex roles. Anthro- 
pomorphic and animistic thinking which the child is exposed to are 
thought to be barriers to his intellectual development. Natural 
sentences of normal length often are understood more easily than 
short, artificial ones which are remote from the true language 
experience and normal speech patterns the child is familiar with. 
References are included. 

857. Wardeberg, Helen L. Evaluation of Materials for Reading: Criteria 
for Evaluating . 1969, lip. [ED 033 821] 

The evaluation of instructional material to be selected for the 
school situation is discussed. Changing values of present day 
society are noted, and three general criteria are suggested for 
selection of materials: (1) the economics of the matter may be 
least important in the long run — it is not what we protect students 
from but what we can expose them to within the resources we have 
that is important; (2) whatever we put into the environment of the 
readers should be of the best quality that can be identified; and 
(3) whatever is selected should be in the human dimension, contrib- 
uting to the search for life significance that is part of the human 
soul. 



Self Teaching Materials 



858. Beck, Lester F.; and others. Assessment of Some Newly Designed 

Educational Media for the Self-Teaching of Young Children in School 
and at Home . Portland, Ore.: Portland State College, 1962, 95p. 
[ED 003 185] 

The reading progress of approximately 600 first-grade pupils in 25 
classrooms in Portland, Oregon, was reported. Classrooms were 
supplied with self-teaching materials, no materials or with 
general interest or "placebo'' materials. Research assistants 
visited all classrooms weekly. Fathers and mothers were interviewed 
at the beginning and at the end of the project to learn their views 
about the work of the school, and indirectly to determine the effect 
of the experimental materials on parent attitudes. Five groups of 
five classes each were balanced for teacher age and experience, 
urban-suburban location, socioeconomic standing, prior kindergarten 
experience, and media reading readiness cor scores. The experimental 
design permitted assessment of the relative effects of self-help 
units used in the classroom and at home versus their use only in 
the classroom. Also, it provided a basis for gauging the effects of 
the novelty of materials alone. Finally, the group without supple- 
mental materials was incorporated into the design to serve as a 
benchmark against which the effects of the experimental units and 
the ''placebo" materials could be contrasted. Results showed that 
the contributions of self-teaching materials, while manifest, were 
far outweighed by variations in teacher behavior and by pupil 
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differences in reading readiness, intelligence, and family back- 
ground. Individual differences in pupil performance tended to 
increase as the year progressed. Suggestions were offered about 
possible ways to help teachers help children attain a higher and 
more uniform level of reading achievement in their first year of 
school. 

859. Homme, Lloyd E. A Demonstration of the Use of Self-Instructional 
and Other Teaching Techniques for Remedial Instruction of Low- 
Achieving Adolescents in Reading and Mathematics. Final Report . 
Albuquerque, New Mexico: TMI Institute, 1965, 118p. [ED 003 150] 

A demonstration project was conducted (1) to develop and test a 
system of instructional materials intended to provide remedial 
instruction in reading and mathematics for low-achieving adolescents 
(2) to determine the effects of such a system on retention and job 
performance over a six-month period; (3) to revise the system, 
prepare an instructor's utilization manual for its use, and field 
test it under conditions of use, both within and outside the con- 
ventional school setting; and (4) to make final recommendations 
concerning the development and use of instructional material 
intended for the school dropout or potential dropout, and to revise 
the utilization manual on the basis of the field testing. The 
project was conducted in four phases: teaching, record-keeping, 
field testing, and data collection and analysis. Results suffi- 
ciently confirmed project expectations, and further applications 
were recommended. The system appeared necessary to produce moti- 
vation for the pursuit of academic goals. Research was recommended 
in two directions — (1) further refinement of administrative tech- 
niques to reduce unfavorable teacher and student attitudes, and 
(2) further research into components of the system itself. An 
instructor's utilization manual is included in the report. 

Individual Instruction 



860. Beck, Isabel L. ; Mitroff, Donna D. The Rationale and Design of a 
Primary Grades Reading System for an Individualized Classroom . 
Pittsburgh, Pa. : Pittsburgh University Learning Research and 
Development Center, 1972, 92p. [ED 063 100] 

Commercially available materials were adapted for use in an 
individualized elementary school environment. The work culminated 
in the New Primary Grades Reading System (NRS) , designed for the 
first three years of reading instruction. Using a codebreaking 
approach to the linguistic materials, the program permits individual 
rates of progress through the sixteen levels of the program, each 
of which contains ten instructional sequences. NRS stimulates the 
*'real-world reading situation" with such materials as workbooks, 
story books, games, and cassette-recorded lessons which fall into 
three categories : (1) "prescriptive'^ — teacher-controlled , (2) 
"selection" — limited student choice, and (3) "choice" — greater 
student freedom. (The four sections of the monograph present the 
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rationale, theory, components, and design of NRS, as well as some 
examples of the decision-making processes of curriculum designers; 
a bibliography is also included.) 

861. Bibliography of Individualized Instructional Materials . Cleveland, 
Ohio: Educational Research Council of America, 1970, 57p. [ED 039 
150] 

The introduction gives the rationale for individualized instruction, 
lists its advantages, outlines its history and current trends, 
discusses the role of the teacher in an individualized program, and 
reports on Individually Prescribed Instruction (IPI) programs 
developed at the Learning Research and Development Center, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. A general bibliography on individualized 
instruction is included, and references are given to documents 
bearing on IPI in mathematics, reading, science, and social studies; 
individualizing instruction in the elementary school; and individu- 
alizing instruction in secondary schools. Entries in the general 
bibliography include index codes which indicate the topics covered 
in the documents. 

862. Daugs, Donald Roger. Evaluation of the Influence of Multi-Level 
Reading Materials on the Achievement of Fifth Grade Elementary 
Science Pupils When Placed at Reading Level by an Informal Reading 
Inventory . Ph.D. Dissertation, Oregon State University, Corvallis, 
1970, 149p. [ED 040 865] 

The purpose of this study was to statistically evaluate the influence 
of student placement at reading level by means of an informal reading 
inventory in one kind of elementary science materials. The materials 
were used in twenty-one fifth grade classrooms in four Oregon school 
districts. The classes were divided into three treatment groups 
which were distributed among the schools. Treatment One consisted 
of students who read at one of five levels as determined by an 
individual formal reading inventory. Treatment Two students read 
at one of five levels as determined by a group informal reading 
inventory. Treatment Three students read at only the middle level 
of the five levels supplied by the publishers. Analysis of variance 
revealed no significant differences in achievement on criterion tests 
items among the treatment groups. The results indicate that the 
informal reading inventory will place students 1.3 years lower in 
the materials used in this study than would the Metropolitan Reading 
Achievement Tests. Data on teacher rating indicated that teacher 
effectiveness was a valid area for further research. 

863. Harrison, Grant Von. Structured Tutoring . Provo , Utah: Brigham 
Young University Department of Instructional Research and Develop- 
ment, 1971, 17p. [ED 053 080] 

Although the structured tutoring model was designed to cope with 
the unique learning characteristics of low achieving primary grade 
children who are considered high risks in terms of failure, struc- 
tured tutoring can be used to teach most objectives not readily 
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attained by students generally, at any grade level. The best tutors 
for primary grade children are older elementary school students. 
These students should be closely supervised by an adult with exper- 
ience in devising diagnostic criterion-referenced pretests, preparing 
and maintaining record sheets and instructional materials, and 
selecting and training student tutors. The adult should be someone 
other than a classroom teacher. As most interested groups do not 
have the resources or time to meet the stipulations advocated by 
the author, he has written a series of tutor guides and manuals and 
developed several complete tutorial systems, Th& guides and manuals 
can be used with tutoring programs at almost any level or in any 
subject area. The complete tutorial systems are designed for pro- 
grams in which fifth and sixth graders are teaching first and second 
graders reading and arithmetic, 

864. Jablonsky, Adelaide. A Selected ERIC Bibliography on Individual- 
izing Instruction. ERIC-IRCD Urban Disadvantaged Series, Number 2 , 
New York: Columbia University ERIC Clearinghouse on the Urban 
Disadvantaged, 1969, 36p. [ED 027 358] 

This extensively annotated bibliography lists documents in the ERIC 
system dealing specifically with individual instruction for dis- 
advantaged students. They are organized by instructional level, 
and within these sections reports dealing specifically with reading 
and language arts are listed separately. There is also a section 
of guidelines for program development and general discussions of 
individual instruction. Many of the documents report programs and 
research projects. 

865. Rahmlow, Harold F. Use of Student Performance Data for Improvement 
of Individualized Instructional Materials . Proceedings of a 
Symposium, American Psychological Association, Washington, D.C., 
September 1, 1969, 27p. [ED 032 792] 

The Program for Learning in Accordance with Needs (PLAN) was devised 
to be self-improving through a system of computer analysis of stu- 
dent performance data. The plan instructional program consists of 
teaching-learning units in various subject areas, such as reading 
and science, which are composed of self-paced alternative learning 
activities, objectives, and criterion tests. Two types of student 
performance data related to specific objectives (derived from 
statistics for the number of students selecting each option on 
tests, frequency distributions of student scores on an objective by 
objective basis and on a unit by unit basis, and cross validation 
data on parallel items) and subjective teacher and student judge- 
ments. Examination and analysis of these data by computer reveal 
whether a unit needs refinement or not; if it does, the data can 
reveal the difficulty, whether it is a lack of consistency in activ- 
ities and objectives between learning, a poorly stated problem, 
inappropriate sequencing of learning activities, or lack of student 
understanding of the presentation format. 
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866. Shafer, Robert E. Fostering Reading in the Gifted and Creative; 
The Role of Creative Reading, Specific Materials and Resources- 
Intermediate . Paper presented at the Annual Convention of the 
International Reading Association, Detroit, May 10-13, 1972, 20p. 
[ED 065 850] 

It is especially critical within reading programs during the years 
of middle childhood to identify and to nurture qualities of gifted- 
ness: open-mindedness, motivation, tolerance for uncertainty, 
preference for complexity, high regard for learning, sense of 
destiny, and the search for meaning. Supporting this view, the work 
of Frank Smith, Goodman, Hodges, Rudorf, Ruddell, and others has 
stressed the necessity of building new reading programs on the 
child's experience with language and his abilities to learn language. 
Further, Lamb and Henderson have noted that research in the psycho- 
linguistic aspects of r -jading has indicated sufficient complexity 
in the development of language and thinking abilities in the young 
to suggest that the specific resources and materials needed for 
reading should be highly individualistic. Fader and Herndon provide 
case studies of the uses of "saturation," "individualized," and 
"experience-based" materials in highly diverse school settings, 
which appear consistent with recommendations noted in the research 
cited and, which foster growth in creative and gifted students and 
in many others as well. 

867. Stewart, Deborah; and others. Individual Conferences to Promote 
Independent Reading: A Report on the Field Test . Madison: 
Wisconsin University^ Research and Development Center for Cognitive 
Learning, 1971. 92p. [ED 070 071] 

Individual Conferences to Promote Independent Reading is one of 
four classroom activities in the system of Individually Guided 
Motivation. A package of teacher-education materials designed to 
allow schools to implement the program of individual conferences 
was evaluated in six different school settings. Objectives were 
identified for both the conference leaders (direct target group) 
and the pupils participating in conferences (indirect target group). 
The conference leaders, after using film, handbook, and user's 
manual included in the package, were assessed both by a paper-and- 
pencil test, and by observation during the conferences. In all but 
one school, conference leaders were considered to have achieved an 
adequate level of knowledge and skill in conducting conferences. 
Conference leaders' responses to a questionnaire, and their exten- 
sion of the conference technique to other subject-matter areas, 
indicated that they perceived the program as usable and effective. 
Students in grades 2-6 participated in the conferences. Significant 
gains in number of books read during an eight-week period were 
observed at all grades. A positive change in attitude toward read- 
ing was observed at all grades, with a significant change in grades 
4-6. Children participating in the conferences showed significant 
gains in reading tikills. 



868. Thornton, John T., Jr. Phasing Reading Development with Child 

Development; A Plea . Unpublished manuscript, 1972, 9p. [ED 063 
595] 



Studies of beginning reading sponsored by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion indicate that teachers, not methods, account for the major 
differences in the results of instruction and that reading instruc- 
tion can be improved via combinations of methods. Consequently, 
teachers should be free to select materials and methods most 
appropriate for children for whom they are responsible. In planning 
instruction so that the child's reading development phases with his 
overall development, the teacher should keep several basic consider- 
ations in mind: (1) Development and maintenance of a positive self- 
image are vital to the child's academic growth as well as to his 
personality development, (2) Children differ in their preferred 
sensory modes of learning. (3) Programed materials do not provide 
opportunities for a child to question, share ideas, react to situa- 
tions, or test ideas on others. (4) Some research indicates that 
differences in interest patterns are more important to reading 
development than those of age, sex, intelligence, or reading achieve- 
ment. Providing properly for that difference involves presenting 
materials which match the child's interests and materials capable of 
broadening and advancing them. 

869. Wallen, Carl J. Materials and Resources for the Gifted Reader at 

the Primary Level . Paper presented at the Annual Convention of the 
International ^.aading Association, Detroit, May 10-13, 1972. 8p. 
[ED 063 596] 

The teacher of gifted children must provide for individual differences 
in level and skills of reading, and allow opportunities for children 
to pursue their own interest. To avoid the destructive syndrome of 
wasted time and unnecessary rote review, the teacher should assign 
each child reading materials on the basis of his achievement level 
(rather than his grade level) and, using a criterion-referenced 
reading system, concentrate on those particular skills which the 
child has not yet mastered. This can be accomplished by designing 
test and lessons for each specific reading objective — the teacher 
should initiate instruction only after first having ascertained what 
each child does not know. Using this approach, opportunities for 
new learning are maximized, and the teacher can in children 
additional time for rewarding, independent work. 

Textbooks 



870. BloiE, Gaston E.; and others. Content Analysis and Children's 

Responses to First-Grade Readers in the United States and Foreign 
Countries. Final Report . Denver: Colorado University Medical 
Center, 1968, 86p. [ED 027 153] 
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This report explores motivational aspects of the content of firs.t-- 
grade reading textbooks used in the United States and in several 
foreign countries, as well as textbooks formerly used in the United 
States, using both sociocultural and personality development dimen- 
sions in the analyses. Exploration of the nature of reading text- 
book content and its influence on reading acquisition and on cul- 
tural transmission was accomplished. Among the findings were 
indications of a lesser degree of masculine-oriented behavior than 
of feminine-oriented behavior in basal readers, a close approxima- 
tion of typical basal text suburban characteristics in multiethnic 
series, and a considerable variation between subject matter of books 
chosen by children in libraries, and that of reading materials used 
in schools. Stories told by first graders from various socioeconomic 
and cultural settings were collected for theme analysis, and cross- 
national studies of first-grade reading textbooks from four coun- 
tries were conducted. Practical applications of research results 
included a teachers' selection guide for choosing material for chil- 
dren. An extensive bibliography of supplementary materials related 
to the investigation and appendices of coding manuals, attitude 
sets, and published and unpublished articles are included. 

871, Calthrop, Kenyon. Reading Together. An Investigation into the 
Use of the Class Reader . National Association for the Teaching of 
English (England), 1971, 129p. [ed 064 694. Document not avail- 
able from EDRS. Available from National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1111 Kenyon Road, Urbana, 111. 61801 (Stock No. 22781, 
$3.15 nonmember, $2.85 member)] 

A report, in book form, of a "user-survey" concerned with Ihe best 
current classroom practice in making use of novels, short stories, 
biographies, and so on. The findings are based partly on teachers' 
replies to a questionnaire about their use of particular books, and 
partly on the author's visits to a number of schools where he 
observed lessons and studied the pupils reactions and attitudes. 
After an introductory chapter and one on theoretical background 
(teachers' criteria for their choice of books), there are three 
chapters describing varied programs based on a number of widely 
used books. The main part of the book concludes with a chapter on 
"Living with 'o' Level Literature." There is a series of factual 
appendices, including one showing which were the most popular books 
reported on . 

872. Carlsen, G. Robert. Books and the Teen-Age Reader: A Guide for 
Teachers, Librarians and Parents . New York: National Book 
Committee, Inc., 1967, 218p. [ED 023 675. Document not available 
from EDRS. Available from National Council of Teachers of English, 
1111 Kenyon Road, Urbana, Illinois 61801 (Stock No. 42108, $0.95 
nonmember, $0.85 member)] 

Indicating the need for reading materials to be related to the 
teenager's problems and interests, as well as consistent with the 
stages of reading development, this book suggests ways to provide 
good reading experiences for young people in an effort to help them 
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enjoy reading. It calls for a rational approach to the adolescent's 
interest in salacious materials and sublitcrature, and provides 
methods to help him grow beyond these interests. The following 
types of reading material are discussed, and a bibliography is 
given for each: (1) books related to the personal and social 
interesi and needs of teen^-'gers^ (2) adolescent novels, (3) 
popular adult books, (4) significant modern literature, (5) classics 
from ancient, English, American, and World literature, (6) poetry, 
(7) biography, (8) nonfiction, and (9) reading appropriate for the 
college-bound. Standard types of reference materials are also 
considered. 

873. Finn, James D.; and others. Revolution in the Textbook Publishing 
Industry . Washington, D.C. : National Education Association, 1963, 
45p. [ED 003 754] 

In this paper, M. Frank Redding, of the American Textbook Publishers 
Institute, discussed the state of rapid transition in the textbook 
industry. Included in the paper are statistics supplied by Roger 
Smith of Publishers' Weekly concerning textbook sales aud mergers 
of book publishing 'companies. The need was stressed for a reaffirma- 
tion of the place of the book in teaching, as well as proposals 
from the schools to publishers which will shape patterns of future 
textbooks. 

874. Fischer^ Joan. Reading and the High School Equivalency Program . 
Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the International Reading 
Association, May 1-4, 1973, I3p. [ED 079 716] 

The relationship of reading ability to passing the Interpretation 
of Reading Materials sections in social studies, science, and liter- 
ature of the General Education Development (GED) test is assessed 
in this paper, and procedures for developing reading skills related 
to the test are suggested. Information about types of questions 
asked, instructional programs that have proven to be most successful 
in New Jersey, and tests that correlate with the GED test are 
included. In addition, instructional methods and samples of 
teacher-made lessons in successful high school equivalency programs 
are described. Although most GED preparatory programs emphasize 
content area instruction, instruction in reading skills is of 
greater importance in enabling clients to pass the GED test and 
hence to obtain a high school equivalency certificate. 

875. Fulmer, Lemos L.; McNamara, Robert C., Jr. G uidelines for an 
Adequate Investment in Instructional MateriaJ.s; How Much Should You 
Spend for Textbooks and Related Printed Instructional Materials ? 
New York: American Textbook Publishers Insritute; Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association, 1967, 29p. [ED 027 735. HC not 
available from EDRS. Available from National Education Association] 

Although printed instructional material Is the aost basic tool for 
classroom instruction. In the school year 1966-67 a national survey 
showed per pupil expenditure for textbooks to be only $4.96. Lack 
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of guidelines for expenditures on textbooks, failure to use sound 
budgetary practices, inadequate teacher involvement in decisions 
affecting texts, and lack of knowledge about the merits and use- 
fulness of modern texts, have hindered the acquisition of adequate 
texts. The amount budgeted for printed material should allow: a 
selection of basic texts; additional material to provide variety, 
flexibility, and diversity of approach; and supplementary material 
for independent study and teacher use. Multiple adoption of texts 
would permit teachers to select texts on a more individual basis. 
The joint committee of the National Education Association and the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute estimate that $42 should be 
spent for each elementary school child and $63 for secondary school 
students. Due to rising costs, these dollar guidelines will 
probably be realistic only until 1970. 

876. Harris, Albert J. Rational and Description of "Basic Elementary 
Reading Vocabularies ." Paper presented at the Meeting of the 
International Reading Association, Detroit, May 1972, 12p. [ED 
062 091] 

The Harris-Jacobson Basic Elementary Reading vocabularies contain 
7,613 words found to be basic in fourteen series of textbooks for 
;:;rades 1 through 6. They include a core list, an additional list, 
a technical vocabulary, and a total alphabetical list. Comparisons 
with the Dale list and the Botel list show very high degrees of 
overlapping with the appropriate part of the Harris-Jacobson list. 
Comparisons have also been made with the Taylor list, the Kucera- 
Francis list, and the American Heritage list. Despite marked 
differences in the techniques used in compiling some of these 
lists, there is substantial agreement about the words that are 
basic for reading in the elementary school. References arc 
included . 

S77. Harris, Charles. Springboards, Texts the Students Steal . Southern 
Education Report, 3 (1968), 5p. [ED 020 969] 

On the premise that ghetto youth are nonreaders mainly because most 
reading materials are uninspired, middle-class, and antiseptic, the 
Spr ; •.r:boards Reading Program was developed. Presently implemented 
I'.' l:. . ..em (New York City) "street academic?^," the program utilizes 
a str- es of four-page booklets designed to interest disadvantaged 
m^le dropouts and motivate them to read. The vocabulary is at the 
fourth- to sixth-grade level. The youths' suggestio" j 9re used in 
choosing reading topics of maximum interest. Among . ivpes of 
stories most in demand are those about job situation.^ rban 
problems, sports, and black leaders and other successiui people. 
Academic subject matter is integrally woven into these stories. 
In a controlled classroom experiment students using this material 
showed significant increases in reading. 

878. I;lgh Interest Low Vocabulary Books, A Bibliography . Denver: State 
Department: of Education," 1965,' 51p. [ED Oil 724] 
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Vocabulary level, interest level, author, title, and publisher are 
listed for 2,129 books. Books are listed by vocabulary level, 
which ranges from primer to grade 7. Interest level range is from 
primer to grade 12. Contributing publishers and their addresses 
are provided. 

879. Littell, Joseph Fletcher, ed. The Language of Man. Book 6 . 

Evanston, 111.: McDougal, Littell and Co., 1971, 174p. [ED 061 
761. Document not available from EDRS. Available from McDougal, 
Little and Company, P.O. Box 1667, Evanston, 111. 60204 ($8.22)] 

This textbook. Book 6 of "The Language of Man" series, covers 
semantics, the language of politics, language and race, the language 
of advertising, and the origins and growth of the English language. 
The material analyzed comes from many sources (advertisements, 
newspaper articles, poems, parodies) and attempts to demonstrate 
the effect of language in everyday situations. The series is 
designed for use in grade 12. 

McGaw, Barry; Grotelueschen, Arden. The Direction of the Effect of 
Questions in Prose Materials * Urbana: University of Illinois, 
Center for Instructional Research and Curriculum Evaluation, 1971, 
30p. [ED 061 539] 

The direction of the facilitative effect of questions inserted at 
intervals in prose material is examined in terms of: (1) the 
testual distance of the questions from the material to which it 
refers, and (2) the relationship between the information tested by 
the inserted questions and that tested by the criterion test items. 
Results with 140 undergraduate teacher education students show: 
(1) that the initial effect of inserted questions may be forward, 
i.e., shaping appropriate test inspection behavior, (?) that 
superior performance on pages immediately following questions 
suggests a forward effect mediated through increased attentiveness , 
aoid (3) that under certain condition?^ a backward effect is suggested — 
a facilitative review effect in which the facilitation results from 
a memory search initiated by the inserted questions. 

88l, MacLeish^ Andrew. Adapting and Composing Reading Texts . Tesol 
Quarterly, 2 (1968), lOp^ (ED 021 211] " 

The author's analysis of reading material content of second lan- 
guage texts examines achievement of graphemic-phonemic contrasts, 
sequence of association in the process of reading, and control of 
sor. ''C grammar, subject matter, and cu]tural content. Because the 
Or 't^, jzphy-5:5ound association skill cannot be separated from the 

nti-ineanlng skill, reading pedagogy must concentrate on the 
f rjndamental "see-say-think** sequence of association. There should 
be Close controls over the sr.und and grammar patterns and the 
culT:ural context of the beginning and intermediate reading texts 
for Use in -'^ liaguistically--orlented approach, the teacher should 
0) decide upon the phonoir-ginal targets, based on a contrastive 
c-inalysis, (2) select the grrimmatical problems contained in the 
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narrative or dialog (that are not treated as sturcture points for 
study in the text), (3) select vocabulary to work on choosing those 
items of phonological or cultural difficulty, and (4) examine the 
drills, which may have too much emphasis on the content of the 
dialog or narrative. The steps in composing controlled reading 
texts, also discussed by the author, are illustrated with excerpts 
from an elementary reading lesson for Hawaiian schools, based on a 
contrastive analysis of standard English and Hawaii Islands dialect. 

882. Meyen, Edward L.; and others. In-Service Training Materials for 
Teachers of the Educable Mentallv Retarded, Session I: Functional 
Basic Reading Series , Iowa City: University of Iowa, Special 
Education Curriculum Development Center, 1968, 5p. [ED 044 836] 

Designed for educable mentally handicapped students, the Functional 
Basic Reading Series is described In terms of a practical approach 
to reading. The four developmental stages of the sequential program 
are presented accompanied with specific titles of materials appro- 
priate for each level. Characteristics of controlled vocabulary, 
social goals anl objectives, and interest factors are noted. 

883. Olsen, Hans C. Criteria for Selecting Materials to Teach Reading . 
1967, lip. [ED 012 231] 

Before selecting materials to teach reading, a set of consistent 
and appropriate criteria must be devised and used to objectively 
analyze available materials. A knowledge of the children, teachers, 
and objectives and p^'i^^ttern of the reading program in the school 
system aids the determination of the criteria. Judgment must then 
be used in selection, because materials will rarely fit all the 
chosen rriteria, and priority -must be given to some of them. There 
are little-known criteria which should be considered: (1) a pro- 
vision for controlling grapheme-phoneme correspondence, (2) recog- 
nition of dialect differences, and (3) an attempt to stimulate 
children to read widely outside of school. Contradictory criteria 
which should be avoided include (1) gaining meaning versus learning 
grapheme-phoneme relationship and (2) controlled vocabulary versus 
literary quality. 

884. Rice, Frank A., comp. Study Aids for Critical Lnaguages . Revised 
Edition. Washington, D.C.: Center for Applied Linguistics, 1*968, 
38p. [ED 021 249. Document not available from EDRS. Available 
from Publications Section, Center for Applied Linguistics] 

A listing has been prepared of recent and readily available instruc- 
tional materials for modern foreign languages not commonly taught 
in the United StateSi with emphasis on materials intended for use 
of the adult learner whose native language is English. The 320 
entries, representing eighty languages and dialects, are arranged 
alphabetically by languages and dialects, Afrikaans-Vietnamese. 
Beside each entry is a designator (e.g., PED, GRAM, RDR) indicating 
the primary category of the material. Tapes and records are listed 
when known. Some brief annotations (e.g., '*Hanoi dialect,** 
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"introduces Nepali script," and occasional headnotes give linguistic 
or social linguistic information. A list of publishers and distrib- 
utors appears at the end. 

885. Shuman, R. Bairci. The Pride of Ownership . Virginia English 
Bulletin 17 (19b7), 2-3. [ED 028 188] 

Although many factors lead students, particularly the ctilturally 
disadvantaged, to avoid reading, among the most significant reasons 
are an abhorrence of the kinds of readings contained in their 
English anthologies, and the physical characteristics of these 
books. If the schools are to encourage reading as a broadening 
experience, t.iey must furnish students with interest-provoking 
materials vhich are easy to read at those places where their read- 
ing is normally done — on buses or at lunch counters, for example. 
One technique for improving the teaching of literature would be 
for the school to give each student, every year, ten inexpensive 
paperback books of literary quality, yet of interest to them. These 
paperbacks are easily read in the student's natural reading situa- 
tions, are comfortable to hold and transport, and could be marked 
by the student without fear of recrimination from the school. In 
addition, the student would begin to feel a pride in the ownership 
of books, and these books might become the first step in making 
reading a vital part of the life in culturally-disadvantaged homes. 

8S6. Streit, Janet. Reading Interests of Individualized and Basal 

Textbook Programs for Intermediate Grades , M.Ed. Thesis, Rutgers 
University, The State University of New Jersey, 1973, 86p. [ED 
070 049] 

In an attempt to determine the effecti:? of the teaching-of-reading 
methods of individualized reading and hasal textbooks on children's 
reading interests, frequency of reading, and actual book preferences, 
an inventory was administered to 396 boys and girls in grades four 
to six within two schools representing these reading approaches. 
It was found that (1) reading instructional method had little 
effect on children's range of reading interests; (2) as grade level 
increased, children's range of reading interests declined; (3) 
the individualized reading method encouraged more independent 
reading than the basal textbook approach; (4) girls taught by the 
individualized reading approach did more independent reading than 
did girl3 taught by the basal textbook approach; (5) the reading 
interests of children taught by the two methods were highly corre- 
lated; (6) animal stories were the most preferred book choices; and 
(7) boys and girls in the individualized reading program wrote 
significantly more book titles than did those in the basal textbook 
program. 

887. Vail, Edward 0. Formula Phonics Reading Book . Glendale, Calif.: 
Integrative Learning Systems, 1969, 33p. [ED 052 892. Document 
not available from EDRS. Available from Integrative Learning 
Systems, Inc., ($1.95)] 
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This student workbook designed to be used with accompanying 
videotapes for reading instruction with beginning and/or remedial 
readers of various ag^^* The series of exercises includes instruc- 
tional units on word ^^tack skills, sound categories (stops, nasals, 
laterals, vowels, etC')* and pronunciation rules. Also included 
are several readings v^ith follow-up exercises. The workbook is 
designed to be used by students individually, although group activ- 
iti s may also be incC>^Porated. The instructors^ book to accompatw 
this workbook is absti^actec^ as ED 052 891. 

888. Whipple, Gertrude. Mt ^lcultural Primers for Today ^s Children . 
Education Digest 29 (l96A), 26-29. [ED 017 5A3. Document not 
available from EDRS] 

The multiracial, multicultural Detroit City School Series preprimers, 
developed for disadvat^^^ged pupils, have carefully chosen basic 
vocabularies, high in^^^est Value, and brevity. \^en the new 
series was compared wi^h a standard one, it was found that the 
City Series promoted g^^ater verbal competence and more desire to 
read, was much n.ore interesting to the children of all socio-- 
economic levels and bo^^ races, and seemed to have a positive 
social relations effe^^^* Furthermore, tests based on these new 
books showed that Negi^o first-graders showed a "striking" increase 
in verbal ability. 

8S9. \^^hipple, Gertrude. Pira gtical problems of Schoolbook Selection for 
Disad vantaged Pupils , ^aper presented at International Reading 
Association Conference? Boston, April 24-27, 1968, lip. [ED 029 
750] 

Every year the purchase of unsuitable books for disadvantaged chil- 
dren wastes millions dollars. The use of these unsuitable books 
results in extensive f fading failure. In order to overcome this 
waste of money and hun^^ resources, book committees need to employ 
standards and methods evaluation to identify books appropriate 
for disadvantaged chil^^en. An example of this technique is 
developed through an illustrative textbook evaluation based on 
interest appeal of the illustrations, readability of the content, 
and usefulness of the glossary. These three areas were chosen 
because they evaluate ^^ty different aspects of a book and are 
especially important teaching disadvantaged children to read. 
References are listed# 

890. Wilson, Robert M. ; Gey^^> James, eds. R_eadings for Diagnostic and 
Remedial Reading . Col^'^bus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing 
Co., 1972, 283p. [ED 072 A04. Document not available from EDRS. 
Available from Charles 2. Merrill Publishing Co. ($A.95)] 

This book of readings Pertinent to reading instruction follows the 
organization of Wilson^s text^ "Diagnostic and Remedial Reading," 
and can supplement tha^ or other reading texts as well as serve as 
source book for divergent ideas in the field of reading. Topics 
include classroom, clit^^cal, and noneducational diagnosis; 
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readiness, vocabulary, and comprehension remediation; evaluation 
techniques; and parental, volunteer, and professional roles and 
reoponsibili t ies . 

Children's Books 



391. Boldovici, John A.; and others. An Evaluation of the Pittsburgh 
Reading is FUNdamental Program , Pittsburgh: American Institutes 
for Research in the Behavioral Sciences, 1971, 71p. [ED 062 093] 

A study of one of the model "Reading is FUNdamental" (RIF) programs 
was made to determine the success of the program, and to formulate 
suggestions for changes. RIF is a program in which free or inex- 
pensive books are made available in a community through schools, 
libraries, and other local organizations, in order to encourage 
reading for enjoyment. For this study, questionnaires given to 
students , parents, teachers, principals, librarians, and student 
aides, were evaluated. It was found that the overall reaction to 
the program was favorable. Children found the books were fun to 
read, and they enjoyed sharing them with their families and friends; 
teachers and librarians felt the program had helped motivate chil- 
dren to read, and resulted in positive effects which could be seen 
in the classroom and the library; parents found their children 
reading and enjoying books; principals felt the program should be 
continued; and student aides felt that their home visitations and 
inaividual work with children were valuable to the children and to 
themselves. Suggestions for changing the program, a survey of 
books distributed by subject and reading level, sample questionnaires, 
tables, and references are included* 

892* Brook, Weston L., comp.; and others. Culturally Oriented Reading^ 
Materials for an Elementary and Secondary Education Act Title III 
Project . Temper Arizona State University, Bureau of Educational 
Research and Services; Bureau of Indian Affairs (Department of 
Interior), Sacaton, Ariz. Pima Indian Agency, 1969, 180p. [ED 061 
001] 

The Title Hi (Elementary and Secondary Education Act) project that 
formed the ba^is for preparation of this set of reading materials 
had as its objectives: (1) assistance to the Pima Indians in the 
development of a positive- self-image and a sense of pride through 
better knowledge, understanding, and appreciation of Pima culture, 
and (2) the establishment of instructional centers for Pima culture. 
The plan for accomplishing these objectives incorporated four lan- 
guage skills: speaking, listening, writing, and reading. In 
keeping with this, the 41 reading lessons in this document are 
built on stories — written by first- through eighth-grade students 
at the Gila River Indian Community, Arizona — that have been con-- 
verted into reading lessons by a reading consultant* The lessons 
include the story, c"n introduction for classroom use, notes for the 
teacher, and creative questions to be answered orally. A description 



of the conversion of the stories into reading lessons by a reading 
consultant is also provided. Additionally, an evaluation of 
consultant services and programs is presented, along with recommenda- 
tions for future consultant services. 

893. Brown, Carol Lynch. A Study of Procedures for Determining Fifth 

Grade Children's Book Choices . Ph.D. Dissertation, The Ohio State 
University, 1971, 135p. [ED 065 851. Document not available from 
EDRS. Available from University Microfilms (Order No. 72-15, 178)] 

The investigation studied two procedures of data collection used 
to determine children's reading interests. These procedures were 
compared to see if children responded the same to annotated titles 
as to actual books. Following an interest inventory, 233 fifth- 
grade children were divided into three groups, and were asked 
whether they would select a particular book. The three methods 
employed were: (1) Group AT listened to annotated titles of thirty 
actual books, (2) Group HB examined the actual books, and (3) Group 
PB examined the actual books, but fifteen of the books were in 
paperback form. Major findings revealed that boys reacted signifi- 
cantly more affirmatively to the category of science and health in 
actual books, and a highly significant interaction was found indi- 
cating that girls were positive towards realistic fiction, and very 
negative towards science and health than to other categories. The 
findings further revealed that there were no significant differences 
in children's choices of books which could be attributed to binding. 

h94. Callaway, Sydney M. ; and others. Grandfather Stories of the Navahos . 
Chinle, Ariz.: Rough Rock Demonstration School, 1968, 42p. [ED 
037 289. Also available from Navaho Curriculum Center, Rough Rock 
Demonstration School, Rough Rock Rural Branch, Chinle Post Office, 
Arizona 86503 ($2.25)] 

Intended primarily as a supplementary reading book for upper 
elementary-level Navaho children, this book is one of a series 
being developed by the Navaho Curriculum Center in Rough Rock, 
Arizona. The book contains English translations of eleven 
narratives dealing with Navaho history and culture. After an 
initial discussion entitled, "A Talk with Navaho Students," the 
stories are divided into three categories: mythological narratives, 
historical accounts, and descriptions of things meaningful in 
Navaho life. A related document is ED 037 288. 

895 • Catterson, Jane H., ed. Children and Literature . Newark, Del.: 

International Reading Association, 1970, lllp. [ED 076 967. Avail- 
able from the International Reading Association (Order No. 434, $5.00 
nonmember, $3.00 member)] 

This volume contains papers that should help both elementary and 
high school teachers bring literature into the school curriculum and 
provide literary experiences which should carry over into the future. 
The introductory group of papers is entitled "The Point of View." 
The first paper uses the classroom as its center of focus. The 
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second enla • t \ie frame of reference to the United States and 
addresses the icncling situation for educational materials. The 
last paper focuses on making world understanding a frame of 
reference for literature education. In the second section of the 
book a number of papers are grouped under the general heading 
"Choosing the Books/' This section discusses the oral tradition, 
Newbery Award books, children's literature, sex-typed material, and 
adolescents and reading. The last section, "Using the Books," 
includes four papers directed at helping teachers to understand 
what general considerations should enter into their planning for 
the use of literature with children and what specific techniques 
may be employed to make book reading the kind of activity society 
would endorse, 

896. Cianciolo, Patricia Jean, Using Children's Literature in the 
Reading Program , Paper p ented at the Annual Meeting of the 
International Reading Association, Denver, May 1-4. 1973, I8p. 
[ED 074 474] 

This paper argues that the best way to teach reading to children is 
through literature that reflects children's own language and what 
they consider relevant. Only those materials written in a language 
very similar to that which the child hears and uses himself, the 
author argues, will serve as the best teaching devices. Since the 
language of literature, more than any other written language, 
contains the same patterns and behaves much the same as oral lan- 
guage, the teacher should begin reading instruction with stories 
based on actual experiences children have had and should encourage 
children to create stories from their own experiences. The author 
discusses a number of children's books which reflect children's 
interests and experiences. The author also argues that an indi- 
vidualized reading program can help to improve reading skills and 
to facilitate critical thinking ability, and she discusses various 
stories and poems that may help to accomplish these goals effectively 
and naturally. 

897. Culliton, Thomas E,, Jr,; Tolman, Lorraine E, High Interest-Low 
Vocabular^' Reading Materials , 1967 Supplement, Journal of Education, 
Boston: Boston University, School of Education, 1967, [ED 016 329, 
Document not available from EDRS, Available from Boston University 
School of Education, 765 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
($1,00)] 

Approximately 900 titles published between 1959 and 1966 are graded 
by vocabulary level (ranging from grade 1 to grade 7 and up) and 
interest level (ranging from kindergarten to grade 12) , Easy 
vocabulary, high intei'<?st level books are included. The following 
information is presented for each book: title, author, publisher, 
publication data, pagination, price, series title (if applicable), 
and short description of content. Also included are five graded 
lists on particular topics (family, simple physics, the arts, 
mathematics, and space); a list of books in series; a list of 
booklists, periodicals, and general indexes; a directory of 
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publishers; and author and title indexes, 

898. Dawson, Mildred, ed. Children, Books and Reading . Perspectives in 
Reading, No. 3. Newark, Del.: International Reading Association, 
1964, 156p. [ED 024 533. Document not available from EDRS. Avail- 
able from International Reading Association ($3.50 nonmember, $3.00 
member) ] 

The need to develop in children a desire to read and an appreciation 
of worthwhile reading materials is discussed. Each chapter is 
written by an authority, and covers a different aspect of children's 
library book reading. Topics discussed include: the courage and 
valor of characters in books and the importance of these to chil- 
dren; the authors of children's books and qualities they must bring 
to their work; the need for teachers to know children's books, their 
students' needs, and the school's library facilities; the process 
of helping children to choose suitable books; the role of parents 
in reading; the school's responsibilities, such as providing basic 
instruction, taacher training, and library and other resource facil- 
ities; the roles of the principal, superintendent, and reading 
consultant; the development of a comprehensive literature program; 
and the ust* of research in children's literature. A bibliography 
is included, 

899. Gott, Margaret E. ; Wailes, James R., cottu s. High Interest Low 
Vocabulary Science Books, Reading Level Grades 1-4 (Prepared for 
the Remedial Reading Teacher) . Boulder: Colorado University, 
School of Education, 1970, 60p. [ED 044 300. HC not available 
from EDRS. Available from Bureau of Educational Research, School 

of Education, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 80302 ($1.00)] 

This booklist is intended for elementary school science students 
with high interest and low vocabulary skills. The Spache Readability 
Scale, Dale-Chall Formula, sentence structure, paragraph flow, 
illustration, and diagram analysis or publishers stated grade level 
were used to determine grade level designations. The included 
interest level varies from about kindergarten through grade nine 
and reading level from grades one through four on general science 
topics, including animals, amphibians, astronomy, birds, conserva- 
tion, earth studies, electricity, fish, health, insects, machines, 
magnets, ocean life, plants, reptiles, seasons, spiders, space 
travel, trees, and worms. A list of publishers with addresses is 
included . 

900. Homze, Alma. Interpersonal Relations in Children's Literature , 
1920-1960 . Elementary English 4'j (1966), 6p. [ED Oil 487] 

The behavioral patterns, backgrounds, and themes of children's 
realistic trade books were identified. Nine categories of inter- 
personal behavior were developed and defined in this investigation 
of changes in content of children's books published within a period 
of forty years, from 1920-60. From 780 samples reviewed by the 
examiner, three judges selected 78 books portraying characters 
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exhibiting believable behavior. The book analysis was based upon 
samples of the verbal reaction between two or more characters within 
each of ten sections for each book. Totals for each item were 
computed for each year, and the average percentages for the 1920-40 
and 1945-60 periods were calculated. The reliability of the system 
of analysis was examined by two judges. Changing relationships 
between the child-adult, the child-child behavioral patterns, urban- 
rural background, and in the relation of the individual to the 
family to the peer group, and to society were noted in the research. 

901. Huus, Helen, comp. Evaluating Books for Children and Young People . 
Perspectives in Reading No. 10. Newark, Del.: International 
Reading Association, 1968, 142p. [ED 084 491. Available from the 
International Reading Association (Order No. 110, $3.50 nonmember, 
$3.00 member)] 

This volume is intended to help teachers recognize the criteria for 
evaluating books and to assist the learners in their classrooms in 
developing skills. The book is divided into three sections. The 
first presents an overview of literary criticism with chapters 
entitled "Critic, Fact, Fiction" and "The Writer and His Craft." 
The second section examines criticism of juvenile literature and 
includes chapters entitled "Developmental, Interest, and Reading 
Levels," "From Analysis to Reaction," "Translations of Traditional 
and Modern Material," and "Literary Criticism Abroad." The final 
section examines criticism of books for young people with chapters 
on "Analysis of Teenage Books," "Selection of Adult Books for School- 
Age Readers," "Releva^icy of Content to Today's Students," and "Media 
for Disseminating Critiques." The book concludes with a selective 
list of aids for choosing books for children and young people, a 
bibliography of books for children, and a bibliography of books for 
young people. 

902. Neumeyer, Peter F. A Structural Approach to the Study of Literature 
for Children . 1966, 14p. [ED Oil 328] 

A scheme for categorizing the structure of children's stories is 
outlined by the author. The scheme, partly derived from the work 
of Vladimir Propp, is designed to provide testable statements about 
the books and stories children prefer. The author suggests that 
there are common denominators within stories, sequences of action 
or reaction, that, no matter how much the superstructure may vary, 
always remain the same. It has been found that these "functions" 
follow an identical set sequence, though in anv given tale some 
functions may be excluded. By assigning symbols to these functions, 
one can obtain an objective counterpart of one dimension of a story. 
It is then possible to vary one of the functions while holding the 
others constant. Such structural analysis might also show similar- 
ities among tales not usually categorized together. For example, 
'*Peter Rabbit" (1) receives instructions not to do something, (2) 
violates the instructions, and (3) is rescued from the consequences 
of the violation. Other stories following* this structural sequence 
are "Babes in the Woods," "Little Red Riding Hood," and "Hansel and 
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Gretel." It may well be that certain structural sequences appeal 
to children nt certain ages, rather than the broad generalizations 
of animal or adventure. While functions are only one (relatively 
controllable) ingredient of stories, an understanding of the func- 
tions may assist in analyzing the interaction between stories ard 
children. 

903. Peterson, Gordon Charles. A Study of Library Books Selected by 
Second Grade Boys and Girls in the Iowa City Schools . Ph.D. 
Dissertation, the University of Iowa, 1971, 200p. [ED 067 636. 
oocument not available from EDRS. Available from University 
Microfilms (Order No. 72-8307)] 

Data taken from library circulation records and from personal 
interviews with 374 second grade boys and 371 second grade girls 
were analyzed regarding: (1) I^hich titles were most frequently 
selected? (2) Which subjects were most frequently selected? (3) 
What was the quality of the books selected? (4) How many of the 
books selected were completely read, partially read, or not read at 
all? (5) Why were books selected and why were they liked or dis- 
liked? and (6) What techniques used by the authors and illustrators 
were most popular? Some of the conclusions were: (1) stories were 
most frequently selected by boys and girls; (2) the three specific 
subjects most frequently selected by boys and girls were fantasy 
stories about animals, fanciful humorous stories, and modern 
fantasy stories about people; (3) the quality of books was accept- 
able but not very high; (4) girls read larger portions of the 
returned books than boys; (5) both boys and girls reported that 
they selected books because of the subject and the illustrations; 
and (6) the literary and artistic techniques found in the books 
most frequently selected were very similar. 

904 . [ Reading Is FUNdamental; Pamphlets and Newsle tt ers ] . Washington , 
D.C.: Smithsonian Institution, 1972, 29p. [ED 063 076] 

These pamphlets and newsletters are products of the Reading Is 
FUNdamental (RIF) program, which provides free and inexpensive 
books to children through a variety of community organizations 
throughout the country. The newsletter appears monthly and con- 
tains reports on specific programs, studies related to the RIF 
program, trends in the national program, RIF involvement with other 
reading programs, and book reviews. It is designed as a communica- 
tion link between programs and provides publicity for RIF programs 
in communities. 

905. Ross, Ramon. Folk Tales for Young Children . Paper presented at the 
International Reading Association Conference, Boston, April 24-27, 
1968, lOp. [ED 022 620] 

Most criticisms directed at basal reader stories concern the unreal 
characters which tend to depict only middle-class families and use 
unreal language patterns. However, such criticism does not get to 
the core of the problem. A comparison of stories from basal 
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readers with some famous folk tales illustrates how the here-and- 
now stories from basal readers fail to stimulate children's imagina- 
tions. The folk tale is unique in eliciting fanciful interpretation 
from children and adults, because it is read at the level appropriate 
for the reader or listener. It permits self-discovery by allowing 
the reader or listener to look inside himself and allows the child 
to raise questions about himself and his own future. In contrast, 
the here-and-now stories from basal readers leave no room for the 
imagination. They lack life and passion and are too concerned about 
other children. 

906. Shaw, Jean Duncan. An Historical Survey of Themes Recurrent in 
Selected Children's Books Published in America Since 1850 , Ed.D. 
Dissertation, Temple University, [ED 033 110. Document not avail- 
able from EDRS. Available from University Microfilms (Order No. 
67-11, 437)] 

A study was undertaken to learn if the values of American culture 
from 1850-1964 were reflected in children's books of that period. 
Themes in the books were categorized, and the books were related to 
the historical, political, and social events of their year of 
publication. Only children's literature, fiction; and "trade" 
books published in Ame -ica were surveyed, but some favorite stories, 
originally produced in other countries and republished in the 
United States, were included. A comparison of the six theme cate- 
gories with the specific times in American history when they enjoyed 
greatest popularity indicated that a relationship existed between 
social, cultural, and economic influences and the story themes: 
(1) the "Search for Values," (2) "Problems of Growing Up," (3) 
"Travel and People of Foreign Lands," (4) "Success and Adventure 
Stories," (5) "Fun and Fairy Tales," and (6) the "Urge to Know." 

907. RIF's [Reading is FUNdamental] Guide to Book S e lection, 1973 . 
Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution, 1973. 95p. [ED 074 
455] 

This book guide is an annotated list of available paperback titles 
for elementary school children for use by "Reading is FUNdamental" 
program directors. Some high-interest, low-vocabulary titles 
suitable for older children as well as special booklists for black, 
American Indian, and Spanish-speaking children are also included. 
All books have been given a grade designation for both readability 
and interest level, but only for general guidance purposes. A 
complete list of the publishers cited and their addresses is 
provided. 

908. Smollar, Eleanor, ed. Reading Is FUNdamental ' s Guide t^ .jok 
Selection, with Supplement 1 . Washington, D.C. : Smithsonian 
Institution, 1970, 106p. [ED 045 248. Also available from Reading 
Is FUNdamental, Room 2407, Arts and Industries Building, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C. 20560] 
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The booklists presented in this guide are primarily intended to 
assist Reading Is FUNdamental projects and other similar programs 
in purchasing paperback and inexpensive hard-bound book5= at the 
elementary level. Approximately 600 titles with prices and brief 
descriptions are listed in a general booklist. Separate booklists 
composed of elementary-level reading materials and teenage- and 
adult-level reading materials are presented for each of three ethnic 
groups: black, American Indian, and Spanish-speaking. A supplement 
which presents additional elementary-level reading materials in 
both a general section and by ethnic group is included with this 
guide. Future supplements are planned. 

909. Spache, George D. Good Reading for Poor Readers . Revised Edition. 
Champaign, 111.: Garrard Publishing Company, 1968, 242p, [ED 037 
326. Document not available from EDRS. Available from Garrard 
Publishing Company] 

This book helps to alleviate the problem of finding «:pecific books 
for each child by taking into consideration the child's reading 
abilities, interests, and personal problems. The many factors 
which influence children's reactions to books are spelled out, as 
well as the effect of physical makeup and format upon children's 
choices. The nature of the psychological process of the interaction 
of a child and a story is clarified. The values of the approach to 
estimating difficulty of books by readability formulas are reviewed. 
Lists of trade books, textbooks, and other materials, compiled from 
experience witl, reluctant readers rather than opinion, are included. 
The Spache Readability Formula and information about its use are 
appended . 

910. Waterman, David C. Te ing Reading Through Children's Literature . 
Proceedings of the First Annual Reading Conference, Indiana State 
University, Terre Haute, June 21-22, 1971, 67p. [ED 064 681. Also 
available from Curriculum Research and Development Center, School 
of Education, Indiana State University, Terre Haute, Indiana 47809 
($1.00 prepaid)] 

Papers presented suggest a variety of views aimed at helping the 
teacher become more proficient in using children's literature in 
teaching reading. David C. Davis points out the need for developing 
programs in which books are selected on their literary quality, not 
on tastes or personal points of view. William G. McCarthy discusses 
the contribution of role-playing using children's literature to 
achieving affective learning, and developing values in children's 
thinking. Steps toward directed reading sequence — preparation, 
interpretation, and extension of skills and interests — to increase 
student comprehension are considered by Virginia Mitchell. August 
J. Mauer talks about the use of paraprof essionals and the poten- 
tially creative opportunities involved in reading instruction. 
Teachers' use of films and children's literature, according to 
Jessie J. Dubois, can increase teachers' appreciation of picture 
books and provide v;ays to motivate students. Chsrles Nay examines 
insights in p hool reading and literature. The various 
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li^er^^^S by i""" o^in^^'^^rs. Claudia Baxter considers the use 
"^Ivat^'^^e in ^^^^" ^'^5 'heading needs and increasing the child's 
■""'mlni?^ for rea^TlX ^^°ks. Davis concludes the vol"'"^ 
exan'iniag j^^gic code sy^,^^^ necessary to reading instruction. 
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tion attempts ^.^^ optioi^^^/""^ -^^arning situation by manipu'' ating 
such variables gs the content, nature, and sequence of presentation. 
Minority-pro Up gtudsnts Capproximateiy 80 percent Negro) received 
various combinations ot the instruction from 1966 to 1968. During 
1965-66, members °^ project staff prepared parents and teachers 
for the technoj^^gical innovation. The problems in putting the 
system into operation ^ methods bv which the students were 

introduced to the laboratory and its materials are described, it 
Is felt that although '""'^^ remain to be analyzed, the fir.dings 

of this project can serve as a basis of a theory of individualized 
instruction vhich 5^^ ^^iversitv and skills found in 

learning eletne^^tary ^^^jects. 

Doublier, Rene M. IS^^^^^^^^^^^-Sgl ationships with Compute rs^ in 
TeachiBS-lSading, PaP^'^ presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
Internationat^ading Association, New Orleans, May 1-4, 1974, Hp, 
[ED 090 498] 

This study s.y^^^^izes recent achievements in the expanding develop- 
ment of man/m^^j^^ne communications and reviews current technological 
hurdles associated with '"he development of artificial intelligence 
systems which can generace and recognize human speech patterns. 
With the deveio^ent of sucn systems,, one potential application 
would the establi^^^^ , '"^chine-assisted reading centers, 
permitting sig^^^f jcantly increased individualized reading instruc- 
tion sn lilar to the techniques employed in modern language labora- 
tories to suppj^gjjjent classroom instruction. The Computer Assisted 
Reading Educational 

system SCARES) is proposed as a model for a 
reading laboratory a^^^ described in terms of flow diagrams, system 
response parameters' input/output displays and devices, estimates 
of required machiti^ si^e, system cost, and time development. 

9^6. pelsenthal, j^o^gp A.;7^1^^"thal, Hf,ien. Utilizing the _Cor.;,,,ter 
toAssess_yie i^g^aMjj^^ Paper pres ..-.id at 

-he Meeting^l^-^^j^^Ainerican Educational Research Association, 
Chicago. April 1972, l^P' ^™ 06l 02l] 

A computer Program called TEXAN (Textual Analysis of Language 
Samples) was ■igveloP^'^ calculating frequency of characters. 

Words, punctuation units, and stylistic variables. Its usefulness 
in determining j.eadabil^'^y /^^^^Is ^as examined in an analysis of 
langu^ee samp^^g from twenty elementary tradebooks used as supple- 
mentary reading materials- Three 2'^0- to 300-word samples were 
selected to repre:3ent the beginning, middle, and end of each book. 
The fE^N program was used to analy^s the sixty samples according 
to four readability !, ^""ning's "Fog" Index, Spache's 

Crade Level Indicat^i^' lz^_ ^ ^^^ading Ease Index, and Flesch's 
Human Interest index. square analysis and analysis of variance 

Indicated that the samples were internally consistent. Relatively 
high correlations were couna between the Gunning and Spache formulas, 
moderately lo^ correlations were found between the two Flesch 




formulas and the Gunning and Spache formulas. It was conduced 
that the TEXAN program can be useful in analyzing readability, 
particularly when more than one formula is to be applied to 
sample. Tables are included. 

917. Jamison, Dean; and others. Cost and Performance of Computer- 
Assisted Instruction for Education of D7:sadvantaged Children . 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University, (Graduate School of Business 
and. Institute for Mathematical Studies in Social Science, 1971, 
59p. [ED 054 978] 

This paper is divided into three sections. The first section 
describes three programs in computer-assisted instruction (CAI) 
that have been developed by the Institute for Mathematical Studies 
in the Social Sciences at Stanford University, and have performed 
well, with underachieving children. These programs are in elementary 
arithmetic, initial reading, and computer programing for high school 
students. The second section, the major part of this paper, reports 
a detailed evaluation of these programs. Two criteria for success- 
ful performance are examined: simple achievement gain and reduction 
of achievement inequality. The final section deals with the problem 
of m. kin<^ CAI available in rural as well as urban areas, and 
attempts a realistic assessment of the total costs. An estimate 
is also made of the increase in student to teacher ratio required 
to provide CAI vrLthout an increase in expenditure per student. 

918. Leton, Donald A. Computer Simulation of Reading * Paper presented 
at the American Educational Research Association Annual Convention, 
Chicago, April 3-7, 1972, 9p. [ED 064 897] 

In recent years, coding and decoaing have been claimed to be the 
p. >cesses for converting one language form to another. But there 
has been little effort to locate these processes in the human 
learner, or to identify the nature of the internal codes. Computer 
simulation of reading is useful because the similarities in the 
^uman reception and perception of orthography and computer input 
^llow such study. Computer simulation enables a more detailed 
study of the acquisition of reading skills than is possible in 
laboratory or classroom studies. In previous research a computer 
program was written to convert the word orthographies appearing in 
beginning readers co the segmental phonemes which define their 
oral representation, xhe computer program "Slmuread" has now been 
extended to a thi-d grade level o"" reading proficiency. The seg- 
mental phonemes a^e simulated by numerals, which are designatei as 
phoneme equivalents. ^^rogram output illustrating the word pr -essing 
is included here. 

919. McMullen, David Compu ^ er-Assisted Vocabulr.rv Acquisition: A 
Ter minological Approach . ' 5 tony Brook: S^ate University of New 
York, 1973, 41p. [ED 082 135] 

A terminological approach, constructed around key words in textual 
material, emphasizes vocabulary in the context of organized fr '.^s 
of reference. Thin research was directed toward stating a 
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terminological approach in operational terms in order to develop ancj 
test procedures for acquiring vocabulary ^°°^Puter- ^^^^^ phases 
are described: (i) the construction of a computev- prograiri for 
comparing two acquisition models, (2) the ^^^^lop^^^j^t ^ ^ata 
base (course content) through the use of the abov^ prc^^cdures, and 
(3) the evaluation of the approach and acquisition xapde: in an 
experimental study. A blocked-presentation model was compared with 
spaced presentation, the former supported by concept formation 
studies and the latter by studies in school learning. Results 
favoring spaced presentation are discussed in te^^ of information 
encoding, and performance gains are described aloy. ^jith suggestions 
for improving effectiveness. 

Rakes, Tom; Giannangelo, Duane M. A_Surv£y to .^etergliS^ 
Priority^oL^e ading Skills as Perceived bX -Ig££ber^ f oXilgg^ ln__a 
Comjiirt ^r-Based Program of Prescriptive Re^ ^jjl^^ctjvitjgs^^ Abbre;! 
jvd^ted^Fir^^ Paper presented at the Annu^^ Meeting of the 

College Reading Association, Silver Springs, Md.^ j^,^.^. 1-3, 1973, 
21p. [ED 085 661] 

Thi-; survey att-mpt-s to: H) identify spscitic readir^S skills 
whi-h ser ^- to -^de pupil progress in reading, provide teacher 
input to w': -ading skills they feel are tho^^ often responsible 

for poor read: , rformance, (3) provide ^^^^--ali^ed sequence of 
rf zd±x\f; skir-l? which r.hey feel corrective activities may be 

base J, ani (4, provide locsl data from which actu^^^ development and 
impiemeiitatiou of computer managed prescriptive activities for the 
Meniphis City Schools r-iy '^e developed. Itnplementation of the 
survey included the partinipation of 1,772 elementary^"^^^^"^"^ 
teachers equ^My r.--r)rc:senting each of four adminig^^^tive areas of 
the Memphis :ity :«:ch:.>o:Ls. Two fonn^ . f opinio^^^^ire were 
adffiinioterpd -.0 Uatermine the reading skills most f^eci^^^^^V 
.:hs, ed as v.h-Qs viJ.ch children hav^ U^fi^ulty learning- A 
descriptive analysi- of the data included those skills observed by 
the greaici^*: percentage of respcndpits. The five major reading 
skill areas cor.^inered by primary teacher-*^ ^^^e ^ord recognition, 
■ ord analysis, iprehenoion, oral r ?idl^S» ^''^^^ ^^'tudy s^^^iis. The 
Hve major re?uUng skill areas cousxdsr'.^ "'^ ^^^^\ers i^ grades 
four through six were wo^rd recognition, ^^-'^ ^'^^^siSf comprehension, 
7T«al reading; and stndv £?l*iil^. 

■^'^rcdf.rso. F'^rbara A.; Kta.ochvil, DanK - ^* The^^ggjf ^on Respo_risive 
c:avi^onniei::L,/.^:j£ni ng Sy t:t iT^J)x.^Uie_^i2i^ 

Th^:-^a£X abpraCoiXi^^L^Subs^ ^itS2Ji/;]oE 

Palo Alto, Calif., Aiiier:.' v^an Institutes i'^^ ^^^^^rcr*'^' ^"^^^ 
Behavioral Scieiic-^, 1977, 3Ap. [pc 059 606j 

The ''Talk -ypevTiter" a computerized elec'..^:;. typewriter wi^h 
visual a- : '--o c^pabil:^ ^^^^ . was designed to create n envi • 
rotnent whe^^/ ^'^avning to read would be a successful ^ ePioyable 
exp.irience /o:: [ studer.t by allowing hi:^^ ^^lore, discover 
relationships, to progres.^ at his own speed, and ^eceive feed- 
back. This report .^escribes the ''Talking Typewritgj.»» and discusse ; 
its charac -^rist lcs; the ratiionale behind its de- ^1^QpTnent ; the 
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hardware, software, j^ggs^^ ' ^j-Yie-' -^arcrisls to be used with it; 
and proc*^:dures for ^^.^ a^^'^e ^ sources and evolutions 

of idea-i, and fundiji^ ^Qjr pj.^^Ojfc e briefly discussed in 
section on orig 

Hnd ^Dfalki ^«iu' developing the hard- 

ware and software of ^.j^e aj^J^-.^ t, -riter" are (jegcribed. 
Information about foi^ati"^ aj^J 5 / -^e evaluations is provided, 
and the extent of dj, ^s^-^Cout ^tion of this irj^ovation is also 
described. Speculations ^ crut^^H^ future of the product are 
offered, and a list t^^^gs ^5^1 decisions made during the develop- 
ment of the product ^^^c'i-^ report. 

Smith, Nila Banton. ^pfflO^^^p^^ ^^ ^ng Instructl o^^^a radox and 
Promise. 1967, 36p. -fp 

The paradoxes and PironiiS^J rre^^^^orrow's reading ir^g^ruction are 
projected and analy^^^^ otnmuh ^nd future developn,ents in the 
areas of transportation, ^i ight ^^ti""' chemistry, pgychology, and 
medicine are discuscj^^ ^^^^ the impact these innovations 
will make on society _ fH^ parJ^^s i" education in genera' , and in 
the teaching of read^^g di^^^c^^iar, ™ich might result from 
these new developmetij-g gjr^ or ^^sed they might affect school 
architecture, i"strtij,j.^o0^^g^Saii2ation, new methods and materials, 
and teaching reading aj ^ groups. Last, the impact of 

the trend toward "at^ona^-^^ssi ^^ctuali^ed, computerized instruc- 
tion is explored in ^ ji^^^ ^^^n the pros and cons of national 
testing, the effect^ v^logi'^^l revolution on reading 

instruction, the i^i^etiC^ ^J^^^ ^jjsiness on education, and the 
role of the reading teacf' ^ j^^chine-oriented society Refer- 

ences are given. 

Suppes, Patrick, Sotopotegrfl^ed Instruction atstanford. 
Psychology and ^^"""^^tf^n ^LtC' "^t^^"^^' Calif.. Stanford 
University, Institute fo*" ^^tical Studies in Social Science, 
1971, 46p, [ED 050 sgg] 

Programs f.rr coniputej,_a5^i--^^gj^ -J-Hstf uction (CAI) which w^re 
developed at Fr;anfo^^ Uni^g70'7 from 1963-70 are described, and 
prospects for CAI in ^Lneti ^t^e considered briefly. Pro- 
grams include -jms a^^ ^ and ' 1°^^^' reading for elementary 
grades and in basic ^^gsi% co, Remedial algebra for college stu- 
dents. Of these, th^ log'.'rj, ^^^e is ™°^t fully described here. 



Advances in CM in th^ c^"^ tJe ^^a.je '^^'^^ depend on research on the 

interaction ''Lhoi ^oirP"*'^^ ^'"'^ ^^udgnt, as well as 
on building an adequ^^.^ ^^^^^i^^l model of che gtv-'ent, Ly 



dialogue and 



1980, about fifteen perC^^^ d^.-f'^Udents in the United States on 
all grade levels wiij^ i-^ ^^ntact with a computer for some 

aspect of their i^st^^^^ti^^^e ibciaHy elemeutaj-y reading and 
mathematics, Start^t^ ^ ^ „i:;'>0's ^nd expanding thereafter, 
computer terminals hO^^Linj Provi^^^ education for adults in 
basic skills, vocati^^^i ^„d advanced courses- 
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924. Coj^gj^^ pofothy H. Language Arts Materials in Early Child hoc^'d* 

Mdress Combined Meeting of N.Y.C-. Early Childhood Council and 
^he Meti^^Politan Association for Childhood Education, Teachers 
^^Uege, Columbia University, April 6, 1968, l6p. [ED 039 951] 

^ile the increased availability of specific materials designed for 
•^^nguage arts curriculums offers teachers convenience, it is impor- 
^^nt to continue to evaluate materials according to their usefulness 

tool^ to aid the teaching-learning process- Language arts 
^teriaJs can be classified according to function: (1) those that 
^^ciourag^ imitating the English language, (2) those that associate 
^^^bols ^ith meaning, (3) those that aid in the recognition of 
^^'xnbols ^^d symbol systems, (4) those that support the use of 
^ytUb''''^s communication, (5) those that aid the development of 
Physiological function, (6) those designed strictly for reading, 
^^ci (7) t^ose that can be called literature. New rationales should 

used i^ the selection of children's literature, rationales that 
Y^Uld wei.^h heavily the jr :»ssibility for children to enjoy and 
^^^ntify ^ith the story. Approaches to language arts curriculum 
materials must consider the way all children learn language, 
the Pattern of anticipatory behavior and the relation of 
^^tecedent practice to later goals, '^he younger the child, the 
"^^te language must play a supportive '^'Ol^?, to sensory learning. 

9"^* ^Iteria^^r Teaching Materials in Readin g and Literature . Urbana, 
^ll.: National Council of Teachers of ruglisrTJ ^970, 4p. [ED 061 
Also available f rom National CouncLJ o{ .fters of English, 
^ttn. : '^^^k Force on Racism and Bias Ia t're ^r.hlug -^f English 
* (up to 23 copies, free)] 

^ stateiiient officiaMy adopted by the [ ro-rtors of NCTE 

is presented. T-ie -^ifn-^'n is taken thai, the amount and -effects of 
^^ciism bia;5 in i.i rh and Language Arts educational '^^.terials 
^^t^not ignored- '•.::iiir .? educational materials now i?uffer 
^tom the folloxiirig ^ .^a jo' lancies: (i) inadequate representa- 
tion of literary ^ (. rki by ^'ueiu^^er^i non-white minorities in genera^ 
^^tholoS^^^, (2) rz-;; ir er.^^KiV'Mlon c'r minority groups which is demeaning, 
^^sensl^^^"^^, cr unf Ir^ttering to :he culcure, (3) inclusion of only 
P^pttlar proven works e limited number of "acceptable" writers, 

blamed commentaries which gloss over or flatly ignore the 
^*^Prc3si°^ suffered by non-white, minority persons, and (5) other 
^Oniment^^ies in anthologies? :;;hlcV> depict inaccurately the influence 
non-v?hite minority per:^^^^ or* literary, cultural, and his'.orical 
^evgiopfli^^ts in America. 1;. -?,s recommended that: (1) literature 
*'^-ltholog^^^ commit themselves to fair and balanced incluoion of th' 
'^^k of r^°^-white minority group members; (^) illustrations and 
Photogr^'^P^^ present ss accurate and balanced a picture of non-wh^tc 
"^itiorit^i""^^ and their uvironments as is possible In the totaZ 
"^ntext the educational materials; (3) dialect be appropriate to 

setci^^ and characters; and (A) literary crirlcisin draw as 
^^^vHy possible from the critlCc-'' writers of non-white minorities. 
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Durkin, Dolores. Phordxs^^i^i^^ York: 
Teachers College Press, Columbia University^ . ^9^2, iQOp- [ED 068 
894. Document not available from EDRS. Available from Teachers 
College Press ($2.75 paper)] 

This volume, a revision of "Phonics and the Teaching cf Reading," 
is designed to offer practical help to teachers, especially in the 
area of phonics. Attention is given to the iriflue^ce that linguis- 
tics has had on reading over the last decade and to those features 
of linguistics that have affected phonics ^nethodology and instruc- 
tional materials. Xwo chapters of the be ' devoted to new 
instructional procedures and practices in phonics, ^th specific 
suggestions for instruction. 

Glaus, Marlene. From^jlioug^^ IJrbana, m^: National 

Council of Teachers of English, 1965, 142P' f^D 030 666. HC not 
available from EDRS. Available from Nat ioi^^^ Council of Teachers 
of English (Stock No. 30406, HC $2.95 j^Q^member, $2.65 member)] 

The activities presented in this book, def'^'-g^^^ to help childrert 
translate their thoughts into spoken and vr^itten words, ^an supple- 
ment an elementary teacher *s own language arts lessons. Objectives 
for each activity are listed, with the general focus of the many 
oral activities being to develop a rich verbal background for 
future written work. The book is organized into thr^e parts: 
"Self-Expression," ''Word Fun," and "Meet the Authors." '^^^ first 
part includes sixteen activities involving ^^f^^^ing, talking, and 
writing skills to help children interpret their feelings about 
life and the changes in the world around them; references are made 
-o well-known children's books and poems. fourteen activities 

• ) part two emphasize the importance of lar^^^age j^i conversation, 
encourage students to increase their vocabularies, g^j^^l help them to 
develop an awareness of unusual and descriptive words, ^^^t three 
(eleven lessons) introduces chiH; goine wel]^-.^^^ authors 
through discussing the origins o: ^^v^ies, various versions of the 
same story, and Cinecdotes about ^i^^^nors. Authors discussed are 
Felix Salten, Dr. Seuss, Hans Chr^ :tian Andersen, Edward Lear, the 
Brothers Grimm, M. Sasek, Mairgare, Vise Brown, Beatrix Potter, 
Joan Walsh Auglund, and Doris Vau Liew Foster. 

Goldstein, Miriam B. The_J^eachin^^ 

Macmillan Guideboo k Jor^XSLESH^^* ^^ew York: The ^t^.^j^iilan Company 
for the National Council of Teachers of Englis-^^. I'rbana, Illinois 
1966, 192p. [ED 024 689. Document not avaii-^blc. edRS. 
Available from National Council oP Teachers of (Stock No. 

27802, $1.95 nonmember, $1-65 member)] 

This book describes for parents the effects that recent ^Gveiopments 
in language study have had on the English cur^iculur^. The discus-^iori 
covers: (D literacy (language development - i small chi-'l^ren, 
spelling, reading, writing, ^"^lingualisi") ^ ^2) grammar (structural 
linguistics, transformational grammar, and the new t<*^>ctbooks) ; (3) 
usage (dictionaries, lexicography, lingulJ5tic geography • the 
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history of language); and (4) courses of study in English, including 
examples from selected schools. 

929. Lambert, Dorothy. Paperback Grammar for Handbook Haters . The 
Teachers Guide to Media and Methods 3 (1967), 12-15. [ED 026 355] 

Students will respond better to grammar instruction if the tradi- 
tional heavy handbooks are replaced with lightweight paperbacks, 
each full of practical suggestions and clear examples. Several 
inexpensive paperbacks are available for instruction in grammar and 
usage, spelling, vocabulary, reading comprehension, and wr: ting . 
Unlike the conventional handbooks, the paperbacks exhibit a lively, 
direct, conversational style which is appealing to students. Also, 
many of them provide answers to exercises and thus allow for both 
individual and small-group instruction. (A hlbliographv ...^ paper- 
backs costing under a dollar is appended, and five paperbacks for 
use at the high school level are singled out for discussion.) 

930. Language Arts for Today's Children. NOTE Curriculum Series, Volume 
Two . Appleton-Century-Crof ts. Inc., New York, 1954, 431p. [ED 023 
670. Docun 2nt not available from ET>RS, Available from Appleton- 
Century-Cro f ts ] 

This volume on elementary language prograniS, prepared by the NCTE 
Commission on the English curriculum, is divided into four related 
parts. Part One discusses the sources of any effective language 
program — an understanding of the child's need for language, a 
knowledge of child development, and awareness of the continuity 
essential to growth in language. Part Two treats the main areas of 
the language program — listening, speaking, reading, and writing — 
and sets up desirable goals for each. Part Three deals with the 
functional relationships among these areas and between the areas 
and classroom experience. Programs in oral and written communica- 
tion are described for three age groups from kindergarten to junior 
high. Part uur presents the basic considerations for establishing 
and evaluating a sound language arts nrogram, and sets forth ideas 
on che elation of the language program to the general curriculum, 
and on i\ie cooperation between home and school in promoting language 
growth. 

931. Olsen, H.C, Linguistic Principles and the Selection of Materials . 
Paper presented at International Reading Association Conference, 
Boston, April 24-27, 1968, lip. [ED 02? 649] 

Tho use of linguistic principles in ^^3i.ecting reading materials is 
relatively recent. Several years ago at Wayne State University, 
over 200 principles were "t^entified as possible criteria for the 
selection of materials. Al .;ut fifty of these were linguistic 
principles, some of whi .>n flier with the others. Descriptive 
linguistics seems, at presei:^ , to bear the greatest relevancy to 
the teaching of reading, .uhough this may change as transformational 
grammar develops. Five ^ rnples of descriptive linguistic criteria 
follow: (1) l^^^at provision is made for controlling grapheme-phoneme 
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Two essential concepts are developed ^^^g paper: (i) ^i^e 

year of language instruction is ^ ^^^iod in which the stude^^ "T^ 

gain basic command of the targ^t^^^^^guage verbally and devel^^ ^^j^ 

ing skills as well, and (2) the ^'^o^'fort^ievel" in reading 

be retained as the student progresses, j|^e latter, the auth^^ 

suggests, assures that the student wi^^^ simply decipt^er ^^fg 

text. Care is urged in the selection instructional Tuater^^ 

935. Werner, Nancy E.; Norris, Mildred W, finriching^^e^^ 

oLjl edia— Intermediate Gr ades. Isf, [ED 020 092] 

Some directives for the developi^^^^^ ^nd use of audiovis^gi i^^gpt^"^ 
tion as a means of building language ^^^^ experiences and co^^ ^ 
are presented. The aids which appeal ser. >^s, Particul^^^j_, . 

sight and sound, are defined in terms ^heir value an^ av^^ t 
The necessary pupil training routines discussed in relat^^^^on^ 
the initiation of an intensive program audiovisual i^strU^^?^ 
Planned experiences in listening' ^^^ervingi and speakir^g, 
emphases on reading skills, are noted important factors 
developing a language arts 'program, ^he experienced claggro^^ .3 
teacher is considered the basic ^^S^^di^nt in successful aU^J^^ 
instruction and an integral y^rt of t^^ entire curriculuj^^^ A 
bibliography of materials and books is ^^j^^luded. This proje^^ 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was supported thro^gj^ Title III ESEa. 
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936. Biemiiier, Andrew. DataGatherjiBS-^^ 

Proj ect Literacy , 1966, 49p. 584] 

Methods to be used for evaluating a ne^ f-irst-grade curricui^^ 
reading and writing were presented, curriculum was devel^^ . 

as part of "Project Literacy," ^ ^^"^Prehensive research prog'^^J^jg 
areas of education relevant to ''^^quisition of literacy 
Interrelated topics of the curriculum i^^^udod reading (t^ol^^^' 
magazines, and g.?neral written material^ ^ basic sentence co^^^^^g^ 
tion, coding games, audiovisual ^-^^^^itnination, alphabet le^^" ^g' 
correspondencer , and handx>n:iting* ^ ^^^s and schedules ^^^.q ^^^^ 
for use in reporting the observations assessments that ^^^*%nd 
be made to gather ^.^ita relevant to two p^-oblems— the reievai^^^ 
effectiveness of v:he various ci-^rriculum ^Qpics for learning te- 
read, and the effectiveness of the Particular procedures and 
rials employed for teaching the ^"^^^cuiujn topics. The "obs^^^ 
tion*' forms were described una^r three broad categories: t^^^^^^er 
concerned with attention, those ^^^^^^^ned with teacher-child 
action and child performance, and tho^^ concerned with ^ gen^^^g 
description of the classrooin activities^ xhe "assessment*' f^^^s^. 
were designed for evaluation of ^^^^^^Oom work.shciets , brief " 
room checks on individuals, testing of g^^^^ps, and testing oi 
individuals- 
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937. Brierley, Miriam. A Report on Elementary School Curriculum, Reading , 
Project PRIMES (Progress Research in Meeting Elementary Standard) , 
1972-73 , Columbus, Ohio: Columbus Public Schools, Ohio Department 
of Evaluation, Research, and Planning, 1973, 15p. [ED 090 507] 

One purpose of this project was to develop positive attitudes and 
knowledge of evaluation philosophy and techniques at the local 
building level. ^ g^t of procedures and instruments was devised 
through the efforts of the project staff to train participants to 
plan and carry out activities appropriate for assessing the partic- 
ular educational needs in their school. Evaluation activities were 
implemented by a building committee formed in each elementary school 
in conjunction with project staff. A reading assessment instrument 
was provided as a basis for the committee to plan the evaluation. 
The six sections contained in the instrument were desij^ned to aid 
the collection of information concerning student perforiaa^ice-, 
teacher and administrator strengths and weaknesses, adequacy of 
instruction materials, and parental influences in the reading pro- 
gram. The results of the first year procedure indicated that the 
section of the reading instrument coTrcerning teacher sti'angths and 
weaknesses was useful to administrstlons in planning for staff 
development programs. Also, in schools where comprehensive evalua- 
tions based on the suggestions from the student strength and weakness 
section v/ere planned, a great amount of time and thinking were 
required to collect data relevant to their question. 

938. Brown, Judith; and others. Developing the Mature Reader . Proceedings 
of the Annu'^1 Fall Conference of the Portland, Oregon Council of the 
Internationa^ Reading Association, Portland, October 8, 1966, 116p. 
[ED Oil 501] 

These proceedings include two addresses by Morton Botel, and twenty- 
seven discussion sessions centered around the theme, "Developing 
the Mature Reader/* Botel's addresses focus on the definition of 
a mature reader, f -^r role of the teacher in developing reading 
maturity, and the necessity of teacher knowledge of linguistics in 
teaching reading. Discussion sessions are organized for five 
general areas: (i) preschool and primary — initial teaching alpha- 
bet, makinr reading fun, language-experience approach, table toys 
in preschocl, the new Edmonds read ' ng approach, kindergarten and 
readiness, economic understandings loc children, and perceptual- 
motor development and readiness; (2) interme-'*'' • — creative reading, 
nongraded language arts program, using the . ^'i ' ibrary, and the 
disadvantaged child; (3) high school and adul - active reading, 
the lay teacher of reading, faster reading, and reading and the War 
on Poverty; (^) corrective and remedial techniques — development of 
language skills, psychological tests, Frostig's visual development 
program, the role of the diagnostician and classroom consultant, 
draw-a-person techniques, practices and trends in remedial education, 
and the Gilli^gham method; and (5) research and field studies — 
remedial classes in junior high, school readiness. Each One Teach 
One, and the Job Corps. Reference lists are included. 
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superxo^g V^''^ ' °" shared items and s^i^^^gd marked latency 

increas it^i onset of random questioning Implications of 

the r^^^^oT f §l.cal P^^^^igm and appropriateness of the "shapij^g- 

descriP^ ^Of ^^jch learnir^g were considered. 



The PJ^" ce^ °^ thi^ ^^""^^ was to provide for the individua 
differ^" In ^ heterogeneous g^o^P °^ ^^^^ents where the 
levels ^ ^s^d f^^^ 2.4 to g.i as measufed by lowa Test 
Skills- ,,^^0^-, of 26 sixth-graders were the subjects for 
project- .^oia^ the behavioral objectives ^he sixth gt^^g 
student t^i^ gj^periraantai class for Social studies included: 
(1) ^^Kveol^^^ reading comprehension skills ^ level of pe^-f^r- 
mance ^Jr^^e on ^^^^^ of vocabulary development as measured 
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Univer 



^ tiu:. — vjomxKB of Education, Indiana 

^^TOP- [ED oil ^86. Also available from Indiar.a 
uii-v- ^kstoJ^^' ^-"-^oniington ($1.25)] 

A bibli^^o^P^y doctoral dissertations from i9l9 through iggg in 
the area l-Q^^.„g is reported in monograph f^^^. Over 700 studied 
are df ,^^^^^1 ^^^er subject categories, ^ gunnnary statement 
is incl^ ^ fo^ ^^^h catego>.,. An author ind^^ is provided. 
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Aii^atx" "%fence, New ^ >^ , ^^bruary , ' . [ED OX' °J 

The chil^l^d'^H^y to pe^f j^^.^:^, dif f icul'^^.^f .^.^ ..tej^^, 
Massachu^^^, W^^^ ^"^^^^ng ^^^^^f/eight' ^ct^.' f ^^^e- 
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945. Harmon, Catherine; Harmon, George. Microfilm in the Classroom: 
The Barrington School Project . National Microfilm Association, 
Silver Spring, Md., 1971, 56p. [ED 057 264. Also available from 
National Microfilm Association, Suite 1101, 8723 Colesville Road, 
Silver Spring, Md. 20910 (no prices quoted)] 

The purpose of this project was to determine whether children in a 
third grade classroom could work together in a learning experience. 
Microfilm and microfilm readers were used as materials for the dual 
studying technique. Various microfilm companies copied books in 
different microforms, including 16mm and 35ram roll film, l6nmi in 
containers, and microfiche. Both negative and positive images 
were produced. To judge the effectiveness of this approach to 
individualized instruction, a formal test program was devised. 
The tests show a dramatic educational gain for the children in the 
project. Evaluation of the materials indicated that they need to 
be made more applicable for classroom teaching. Testing methods 
were found to be insufficient; better ones need to be developed. 
It is recommended that similar studies be conducted. An appendix 
presents ITPA and SRA Graphs for two students, as well as tabula- 
tions showing their percent gains on tv7elve tests. Graphs and 
tables are also given of class scores on visual association, 
composite ITPA, and total reading tests, as well as gains on SRA 
composite results. 

946. Hayes, Alfred S.; and others. Inventory of Projects and Activities 
in Reading and English . Washington, D.C.: Center for Applied 
Linguistics, 1966, 64p. [ED Oil 504] 

Programs, projects, and activities designed to evaluate and to 
improve the teaching of reading and English in schools and colleges 
are described briefly. The descriptions of programs are arranged 
by state and by level of instruction. The names and affiliations 
of responsible personnel <r.re indicated clearly. The inventory 
includes information on the following kinds of activities: (1) 
action programs to exploit advances in linguistic science and 
related fields; (2) projects and activities to explore ways of 
handling the special language problems of speakers of nonstandard 
varieties of English; (3) school-based comparative experiments; 
(4) studies of language arts and English curricula with a view to 
modification or revision; (5) projects to prepare new teaching 
materials and/or tests; (6) projects to exploit audiovisual aids; 
and (7) scholarly research directly related to any of the above. 
Projects included were not completed prior to August, 1965. 

947. Hayes, Alfred S.; Orem, Edward. Inventory of Projects and Activi- 
ties in Reading and English, Number 2 . Washington, D.C.: Center 
for Applied Linguistics, 19^- 72p. [ED Oil 503] 

A total of 135 projects ir. 'nited States and Great Britain are 

described in this issue. S^>. cypes of research and application 
activities are included: (1) action programs exploiting advances 
in linguistic science and related fields; (2) projects and 

o 
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activities exploring ways of handling the special language problems 
of speakers of nonstandard varieties of English; (3) school-based 
comparative experiments; (4) studies of language arts and English 
curriculums designed to promote modification or revision; (5) 
projects to prepare new teaching materials and tests; and (6) 
projects to exploit audiovisual aids. Project descriptions are 
organized according to the state or country of initiation and the 
level of instruction (elementary, secondary, or adult). A topical 
index, an alphabetical listing of researchers, and a TENL (Teaching 
English as a Native Language) Directory of information sources in 
the United States and Great Britain are included. 

Koenke , Karl . The Roles of Pictures and Readability in Comprehen- 
sion of the Main Idea of a Paragraph . Papei presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Educational Research Association, Chicago, 
February, 1968, 21p. [ED 073 417] 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether statements of 
the main idea of a paragraph made by elementary school children 
could be enhanced if a content relevant picture accompanied the 
paragraph or if simplification of the paragraph was undertaken. 
One hundred and ninety-two subjects were selected from among the 
third and sixth grade students attending nine public elementary 
schools. The subjects were asked to state the main idea of each of 
three paragraphs either accompanied or not accompanied by content 
relevant pictures. The various reading conditions were paragraphs 
alone, paragraphs and pictures with no direction to view the pic- 
ture, paragraphs and pictures with minimum direction to view the 
picture, and paragraphs and pictures witL maximum direction to view 
the picture. The three paragraphs developed for each of the three 
main ideas were four sentences long. The results indicated: (1) 
the analysis of variance did not reveal significant differences 
between responses of boys and girls, irrespective of grade or 
among the reading conditions; (2) the addition of a content 
relevant picture to a paragraph with or without direction to use 
it did not enhance either third or sixth graders' main idea state- 
ments; and (3) the simplification of the paragraphs did lead to 
higher scale ratings for both third and sixth graders. 

Laffey, James L.; and others. Research on Reading from "Research 
in Education ." Supplement 1. ERIC/CRIER Reading Review Series, 
Bibliography 28. Bloomington: Indiana University, ERIC Clearing- 
house on Reading, 31 7p. [ED 039 391] 

Reading-related projects and reports processed by the ERIC Clear- 
inghouse on Reading were selected from "Research in Education" 
(RIE), January, 1969, through December, 1969, for inclusion in this 
abstract bibliography. The total list of 391 document references 
is divided into two parts. Documents in Part One were processed 
for quick availability and, therefore, appeared in the first few 
pages of each issue of RIE prior to the regularly numbered documents. 
These cited documents are available from the ERIC Document Reproduc- 
tion Service (EDRS). Part Two lists the remaining documents 
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processed for the specified issues of RIE* Many of these documents 
are available from EDRS. Those which are not available from EDRS 
are identified within the entry, and in some cases source informa- 
tion is included. Entries are arranged chronologically by RE 
number, and each entry contains citation data, index terras, price 
information, order number, and a descriptive abstract. An index 
by major descriptor terras, an author index, and ordering instruc- 
tions for microfiche or hard copies from EDRS are also included. 

950. Landor, R.A. Discourse: The Primary Language . 1971, 22p, [ED 
074 475] 

This paper argues that the most appropriate books for elementary 
education are those that are the best that children can learn to 
read. The author suggests that many schools have problems teaching 
students to enjoy reading because the teachers too often attempt to 
teach from inferior school texts rather than from books that are 
worthy of study that is, books which are worth re-reading and which 
inspire reflective thought, within a course of study that should be 
enjoyable in itself. The author states that too often school text- 
books cheapen and sully the students' learning, that only an educa- 
tion based on the great books provides the substance of a real 
education. Schoolbook culture, it is contended, offers no valid 
entry into the real world because it too often excludes the study 
of serious works of literary art. A genuine educaf.ion would not 
only expose children at an early age to the great books but it 
would also treat writing as an art rather than as a set of mechanical 
skills to be mastered. 

951. Martin, Robert Lee. Interestability of Sixth Grade Basic Readers . 
Ed.D. Dissertation, University of Southern California, 1972, 444p. 
[ED 065 857. Document not available from EDRS. Available from 
University Microfilms (Order No. 72-21, 684)] 

The major concern of this study was to investigate the reading 
interests of sixth grade pupils. A questionnaire was developed to 
dBtermine the reading interests of the children. Comparisons were 
made between the expressed reading interests of the pupils and the 
content of five sixth grade basic readers. Some of the conclusions 
were: the interests of sixth-grade children in sixth-grade basic 
readers were affected by 10 and race; there was a decrease in 
interest in the readers with an increase in reading achievement* 
and there was an increase in interest in the readers with a decrease 
in socioeconomic status. It was recommended that state boards of 
education should exercise more flexibility in allowing local school 
districts to select reading textbooks. Reading interests of the 
children should be considered when local school districts select 
reading textbooks. 

952. Maxwell, Martha J. Results of the Survey of the Literature on 
Methods and Materials in Reading . Paper presented at the National 
Reading Conference, Tampa, Fla., December 1971, 15p. [ED 059 015. 
HC not available from EDRS. Available from National Reading 
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Conference, Inc., Marquette University, Milwaukee] 

This conference report summarizes the review of research on reading 
methods and materials done for Project Three of the Targeted 
Research and Development Program on Reading. Critical evaluation 
of 948 research studies was made using the Gephart model. Of these, 
244 studies were judged acceptable. It was concluded that most 
teachers combined and adapted many methods and uiuch equipment to 
their particular needs. The existence of so many methods and 
materials for teaching beginning reading, based on the assumption 
that if beginning reading instruction is successful all subsequent 
instruction will also be successful, led investigators to conclude 
that a change of focus is needed, and that more studies need to be 
done on the effectiveness of specific methods with various groups 
of older students. It was also concluded: (1) that the rush to 
produce and acquire new materials should be replaced by more care- 
ful field tests of new materials before sale and more insistence on 
effectiveness before purchase; (2) that research on effectiveness 
of materials and methods should include adequate data on population 
studied, materials and methods used, and other information which 
can benefit teachers; and (3) that the present state of research 
leaves teachers with no evidence around which to design effective 
instructional methods. References are. included. 

Murray, James R. An Experimental Design for Summative Evaluation 
of Proprietary Reading Materials . Paper presented at the meeting 
of the American Educational Research Association, New York, 
February 4-7, 1971, 57p. [ED 049 008] 

A sumraative evaluation design was developed as a framework for 
evaluating instructional materials in remedial reading. The 
paradigm includes the selection of (1) relevant variables for 
study and (2) the method of study. Two types of reading materials 
used in Chicago schools were studied — Cracking the Code (CTC) and 
the Mott Semi-Programmed Series in Language Skills (MLS). Random 
procedii.res were used to select the 36 classrooms studied (two 
classrooms at each of the fifth, sixth, and seventh grade levels 
from schools in each of six school districts representing high, 
middle, and low socioeconomic levels). Teachers in these classrooms 
were randomly assigned to one of the programs for one month and 
were asked to use the programs as supplements to regular instruction. 
Pretesting and posttesting results were compared. Among the 
conclusions were (1) that program effects are multiple, (2) that 
differences Sased on socioeconomic levels vary at different grade 
levels, and (3) that no simple decisions possible regarding 

which of the programs is superior. Tab! es ;^f analysis of variance 
results and references are included. 

Portfolio of Information on Reading Available from ERIC/CRIER, ERIC , 
and IRA . Bloomington: Indiana University, ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Reading, 1968, 25p. [ED 022 070] 
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This booklet was designed to provide ease access to reading 
information generated by the Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC>, the Clearinghouse on Retrieval of Information and 
Evaluation on Reading (ERIC/CRIER), and the International Reading 
Association (IRA). The purposes, organization, services, and 
products of ERIC, ERIC/CRIER, and IRA are given. Descriptive 
literature, price information, availability data, ordering proce- 
dures, and order forms for described materials are also included. 
The names and addresses of the nineteen clearinghouses in the ERIC 
system are listed. 

Purves, Alan C; Beach, Richard. Literature and the Reader; 
Research in Response to Literature, Reading Interests, and the 
Teaching of Literature . National Council of Teachers of English, 
Urbana, 111., 1972, 215p. [ED 068 973. Also available from 
National Council of Teachers of English (Stock No. 36918, $3.90 
nonmember, $3.50 member)] 

A review of research in the three areas of response to literature, 
reading interests, and the teaching of literature is presented. 
Each category of study is discussed in a separate chapter, with a 
bibliography included at the end of the chapter. In evaluating 
each study, the authors focus on the question with which it deals 
and its conceptual design, more than on the statistical treatment 
used. The authors divide their comments and questions into ten 
areas, and state that all areas point to the complexity of the 
process of reading literature and the need to show the interworkings 
of thf^ process. They also conclude that the processes of reading 
and literary response involve complex relationships among the 
reader, the literary work, and the situation of reading. Abstracts 
of some of the most significant studies dealing with the nature of 
the literary response and related to the teaching of literature are 
included in an appendix. 

Simon, Louis. Segmented Print as an Aid to the Identification of 
Polysyllabic Words . 1972, 25p. [ED 080 969] 

This study compared accuracy of word identification in oral reading 
of materials in which polysyllabic words were spatially divided with 
performance on undivided materials of comparable difficulty. 
Retarded readers in junior high schools were tested with two forms 
of the Gilmore Oral Reading Test. The experimental form presented 
polysyllables divided into groupings containing positional and 
marker grapheme clues to pronunciation. The control version was 
left unsegmented. Subjects performed significantly better with 
experimental forms than with control versions. However, treatment 
effect was differentiated according to reading grade level. The 
4.0-4.9 reading grade group showed a non-significant difference 
with segmented print, while those in the 5.0-5.9 and 6.0-6.9 groups 
registered experimental differences equivalent to six and nine 
months respectively. These results suggest that segmented print 
may well serve as an interim treatment for identifiable groups of 
retarded readers. 
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957. Stanchf ield, Jo M. The Use of Original Instructional Materials as 
a Stimulus for Improved Reading . Paper presented at the National 
Reading Conference, St. Petersburg, December 1-3, 1966, 8p. 

[ED 013 731] 

A variety of reading materials and methods were developed to 
determine their effect on the reading achievement of first graders. 
Materials developed included reading readiness manuals, primer 
texts and manuals, and listening tapes. The first-grade pupils in 
ten Los Angeles schools served as subjects. They were matched with 
a control group on intelligence, home background, and ethnic origin. 
A divided-day structure was used to teach reading. The Harsch and 
Soeberg Survey Test of Primary Reading Development was used as a 
posttest. The data were analyzed by a three-way analysis of covar- 
iance. The main effects were sex, treatment group, and ethnic 
origin. Girls scored higher than boys. The experimental group 
scored higher than the control group. Negro and Caucasian students 
scored higher than the Mexican-American group. The latter was more 
homogeneous as reflected in the small standard deviation. Further 
results and tables are included. 

958. Summers, Edward G.; and others. Research and Non-Research Sources 
in Secondary Reading . Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
International Reading Association, Atlantic City, N.J., April 19-23, 
1971, 82p. [ED 052 902] 

A total of 42 selected publications, dating from 1948 to 1970, are 
collated and organized under 15 broad categories in this guide -to 
useful materials related to secondary reading. The materials 
include texts, books, yearbooks, monographs, bibliographies, and a 
comprehensive research index. The fifteen categories are (1) the 
nature of reading development, (2) the need for secondary reading 
programs, (3) developmental and sequential reading, (4) trends and 
practices in organization of secondary reading, (5) reading programs — 
kindergarten through college, (6) educational personnel and reading, 
(7) parents and reading improvement, (8) reading skills and how to 
teach them, (9) reading in content areas, (10) reading interests — 
personal development through reading, (11) materials — mass media — 
mechanical devices in reading, (12) measurement and evaluation in 
reading, (13) diagnosis and remediation of reading difficulties, 
(14) research in reading, and (15) reading reference materials. For 
each category, subheadings, chapters, and page numbers of relevant 
materials are listed. 

959. Sweigart, Elizabeth Cooling. Reading Comprehension Emphasis in 
Pupil Materials During the 1930 's and the 1960 's . M.Ed. Thesis, 
Rutgers University, The State University of New Jersey, 1972, 109p. 
[ED 063 602] 

Through an analysis of children's reading materials published in 
the 1930's and 1960's, an attempt was made to show the difference 
in the amount of responses requiring literal comprehension (i.e., 
direct or paraphrased answers from the reading materials) and 
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critical comprehension (i.e., use of interpretive and critical 
reading skills). Examined were materials published by the same 
companies — five basic readers, seven workbooks, and two sets of 
"My Weekly Reader." Findings showed that critical response gains 
in the newer materials varied from 10-60 percent, with the average 
gain of 32 in critical questions for all the materials. In spite 
of this increase, the average number of literal questions and 
responses remained the same ir; the I960's as in the I930's. Also 
noted was that in all materials except one, the actual number of 
vocabulary responses increased greatly. This analysis of materials 
appears to reflect the more recent emphasis on critical comprehen- 
sion; nevertheless^ literal comprehension questions still account 
for approximately 50 percent of the total number of comprehension 
questions surveyed. (Appended are a reference list and tables 
indicating percentages of literal and critical responses.) 

960. Tatham, Susan Mas] and . Reading Comprehension of Materials Written 
with Select Oral Language Patterns: A Study at Grades 2 and 4 . 
Madison: Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, 
Wisconsin University, 1969, 142p. [ED 036 405] 

To determine whether or not students in grades 2 and 4 comprehended 
materials written with patterns that appear frequently in their 
speech better than materials written with patterns that appear 
infrequently, two reading comprehension tests were devised by the 
investigator. Subjects were all in second and fourth grade class- 
rooms from two similar schools: 163 grade-2 students (81 girls, 
82 boys) and 137 grade-4 students (69 girls, 68 boys). Test A 
used frequently occurring patterns from the oral language of 
second and fourth graders, and test B used infrequently occurring 
patterns in the oral language of students from the ^ame grades. 
Patterns were selected from Strickland's study (1962). Chi square 
and T-tests were used to analyze the data. Results indicated: (1) 
significantly more grade-2 and grade-4 students obtained higher 
scores on test A than on test B. (p .001); (2) grade-4 students 
performed significantly better than grade-2 students on both tests 
(p .01); and (3) in general, there were no significant sex differ- 
ences on either test within or across grades. Tables, charts, and 
a bibliography are included. 

961. Telfer, Hedy R. Using Typewriters as a Tool to Teach Beginning 
Reading to Primary Children, to Improve Instruction of Primary 
Teacher Trainees . Stevens Point: Wisconsin State University's 
Consortium of Research Development, 1969, 3lp. [ED 053 903] 

The use of electric typewriters for beginning reading instruction 
was investigated. Thirty-six freshmen and sophomore education 
majors worked for ten weeks with nine pairs of one-level (first- 
grade) children from the Wisconsin University Laboratory School on 
SRA materials, Dolch phrases, and creative writing. Half used 
typewriters and the rest, pencils in front of a television camera. 
Pretests and posttests were given, including the Gates-MacGinitie 
Primary Reading Test A, Dolch 220-Word Basic Reading List, and the 
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SRA Reading Series tests. Post tests included the number of words 
written; Stanford Achievement Test, Form X, Primary Battery; and 
Hildreth Letter per Minute Test. The typing group showed more 
growth in the Gates-MacGinitie and the Dolch tests, but there were 
no significant differences in reading ability of the two groups at 
the end of the ten weeks. It was concluded that (1) the use of the 
typewriters did not increase experience and speed or reduce learning 
and (2) the children enjoyed the machines and the attention of a 
college student. It was recommended that future studies might 
investigate whether a difference does exist if all the students 
are boys or have perceptual motor or handwriting difficulties. 
Tables and a bibliography are included. 
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Arithmetic Curriculum 
023 773 (914) 

Art 

029 021 (817) 

Audi'j Equipment 
056 844 (837) 



Audiovisu 
003 185 
024 683 
032 452 
039 097 
0'45 301 
048 728 
054 092 
057 556 



al Aids 
(858) 
(832) 
(793) 
(834) 
(836) 
(833) 
(788) 
(835) 



Audiovisual Instruction 
020 092 (935) 
024 683 (832) 

Audiovisual .^r.ograms 

049 2:r:: (840)i 

Authors 

042 935 (824) 

Autoinstructional Aids 
003 150 (859) 
003 185 (858) 



BeR inning Teachers 
020 858 (751) 

Behavior Patterns 
Oil 487 (900) 

Behavioral Objectives 
044 402 (737) 
082 149 (802) 

Behavioral Sciences 



05R 


044 


(809) 


Bibliographies 


Oil 


486 


(941) 


012 


693 


(826) 


027 


156 


(830) 


029 


873 


(831) 


032 


453 


(816) 


039 


391 


(949) 


042 


623 


(818) 


Bilingual 


Stuc 


014 


721 


(932) 


Booklists 




Oil 


487 


(900) 


015 


091 


(814) 


025 


392 


(825) 


044 


300 


(899) 


045 


248 


(908) 


074 


455 


(907) 
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Books 

017 506 (821) 
029 021 (817) 

Budgeting 

027 735 (875) 

Catalogs 

048 728 (833) 

Child Development 
063 595 (868) 

Childhood Interests 
074 474 (896) 



Child -ens 
Oil 328 
Oil 487 
Oil 904 
022 620 
024 533 
029 870 
033 110 
037 326 
062 080 
062 081 
062 082 
062 093 

064 681 

065 851 
067 636 
074 455 
074 474 
07*^ 967 
084 491 



Books 
(902) 
(900) 
(822) 
(905) 
(898) 
(812) 
(906) 
(909) 
(911) 
(912) 
(913; 
(891) 
(910) 
(893) 
(903) 
(907) 
(896) 
(895) 
(901) 



Citizenship 
019 359 (763) 

Classroom Techniques 
057 264 (945) 

Clearinghouses 
012 692 (942) 

Commercial Television 
091 663 (851) 

Communication Skills 
031 489 (736) 

Communication 
(Thought Transfer) 
061 761 (879) 

Community Programs 
Q 063 076 (904) 
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Compensatory Education 
Programs 

046 917 (841) 

Composition Skills 
030 665 (765) 

Comprehension Development 
002 59i (787) 

Computational Linguistics 

061 021 (916) 

Computer Assisted 
Instruction 

023 773 (914) 

042 623 (818) 

050 599 (923) 
054 978 (917) 
059 606 (921) 
082 135 (919) 
090 498 (915) 

Computer Programs 
042 623 (818) 

062 091 (876) 
064 897 (918) 
082 135 (919) 

Conference Reports 
057 556 (835) 

Consumer Education 

051 213 (782) 

Content Reading 
028 030 (856) 

061 539 (880) 

062 099 (743) 

Context Clues 
061 539 (880) 

Course Descriptions 

063 590 (759) 

Creative Activities 
030 666 (927) 

Creative Development 
065 850 (866) 

Creative Reading 
022 620 (905) 

Criteria 

022 649 (931) 
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Critical Reading 
063 602 (959) 
066 441 (735) 

Cultural Awareness 

061 001 (892) 

062 081 (912) 
062 082 (913) 

Cultural Differences 
049 862 (732) 

Cultural Enrichment 
037 289 (894) 

Culturally Disadvantaged 

028 188 (885) 

029 750 (889) 

Curriculur 
018 294 (727) 
039 951 (924) 

Curriculum Development 
018 294 (727) 
021 703 (;83) 
046 849 (762) 
082 149 (302) 

Curriculum Evaluation 
Oil 584 (936) 
067 630 (791) 
090 507 (937) 

Curriculum Guides 
Oil 495 (739) 
Oil 496 (740) 

017 400 (723) 

018 410 (770) 
020 076 (792) 

020 858 (751) 

021 688 (774) 
021 690 (752) 
021 856 (738) 

021 857 (730) 

022 640 (781) 
024 477 (721) 
030 472 (798) 
044 402 (737) 
044 414 (720) 
044 419 (780) 
048 141 (722) 

048 142 (776) 

049 201 (756) 
049 854 (771) 
049 855 (772) 

049 862 (732) 

050 049 (734) 



050 137 (7A4) 

051 1A2 (7A6) 
051 1A3 (747) 
051 lAA (7A8) 
051 1A5 (7A9) 
051 1A6 (750) 
051 158 (761) 
051 171 (785) 
051 172 (75A) 
051 173 (755) 
051 17A (73"^^ 
051 190 {i:^) 
051 191 (729) 
051 195 (766) 
051 213 (782) 
05A 091 (789) 
05A 092 (788) 
061 187 (719) 

061 188 (757) 

062 038 (7A8) 
062 315 (717) 
062 316 (718) 
065 500 (777) 

065 8A6 (773) 

066 AAl (735) 

067 630 (791) 
070 083 (769) 
072 OAA (758) 
079 711 (775) 
090 530 (790) 

Curriculum Planning 

002 591 (787) 
018 29A (727) 
026 352 (852) 

Curriculum Research 
050 108 (760) 

Data Analysis 
032 792 (865) 

Decoding (Reading) 

068 89A (926) 

Demonstration Programs 
062 093 (891) 

Depressed Areas 
(Geographic) 
021 703 (783) 

Developmental Reading 

001 7A5 (786) 

003 394 (944) 
Oil 495 (739) 
020 076 (792) 
020 856 (753) 

O 
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021 688 (774) 

051 172 (754) 

051 173 (755) 

079 711 (775) 

Disadvantaged Youth 
017 543 (888) 
020 445 (804) 

020 969 (877) 

021 703 (783) 
023 773 (914) 

027 358 (864) 
046 917 (841) 
054 978 (917) 
091 663 (851) 

Discourse Analysis 
074 475 (9.-0) 

Doctoral Theses 
012 693 (826) 

Dramatics 

049 252 (840) 

Dropouts 

020 969 (877) 

Early Childhood 
Education 

028 828 (801) 
051 142 (746) 
063 050 (784) 
065 500 (777) 

Economically 
Disadvantaged 

029 750 (889) 

Educable Mentally 
Handicapped 
044 836 (882) 

Education 

058 004 (809) 

Educational Administration 
027 735 (875) 

Educational Change 
Oil 829 (922) 

Educational Equipment 
048 728 (833) 
056 844 (837) 

Educational Methods 
047 930 (815) 
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Educational Objectives 
062 038 (7A2) 

Educational Radio 
046 917 (841) 

Educational Research 

032 453 (816) 
039 391 (949) 
049 008 (953) 

Educational Responsibility 

033 821 (857) 

Educational Television 
058 017 (849) 

Educational Trends 
Oil 829 (922) 

Effective Teaching 
075 775 (933) 

Elementary Education 
018 410 (770) 



029 


873 


(831) 


030 


666 


(927) 


031 


489 


(736) 


044 


419 


(780) 


054 


091 


(789) 


054 


092 


(788) 


074 


475 


(950) 


lementary Gradi 


Oil 


495 


(739) 


012 


216 


(731) 


012 


231 


(883) 


016 


573 


(767) 


021 


690 


(752) 


022 


640 


(781) 


024 


477 


(721) 


027 


371 


(328) 


029 


750 


(889) 


033 


265 


(810) 


051 


171 


(785) 


051 


172 


(754) 


051 


174 


(733) 


062 


081 


(912) 


062 


082 


(913) 


062 


091 


(876) 


063 


596 


(869) 


070 


071 


(867) 


073 


417 


(948) 


090 


507 


(937) 



Elementary 
Curriculum 
035 698 
048 142 
050 049 

050 108 

051 143 
051 144 
051 146 
051 158 
061 187 
061 188 
066 441 



School 

(800) 
(776) 
(734) 
(760) 
(747) 
(748) 
(750) 
(761) 
(719) 
(757) 
(735) 



E''ementary School 

Science 

040 865 (862) 
044 300 (899) 

Elementary School 

Students 

019 528 (803) 
037 289 (894) 
053 080 (863) 

Elementary School 

Teachers 

035 698 (800) 
064 281 (768) 
085 661 (920) 

Elementary Schools 
021 688 (774) 
039 097 (834) 
049 862 (732) 

English 

Oil 503 (9<;7) 
051 158 (761) 

English Curriculum 
024 689 (928) 
030 665 (765) 
049 596 (741) 

English Instruction 
018 410 (770) 
021 856 (738) 
021 857 (730) 
023 666 (807) 

023 670 (930) 

024 683 (832) 
024 689 (928) 
026 352 (852) 
026 353 (850) 
026 355 (929) 
028 188 (885) 



029 027 (811) 

031 489 (736) 

044 419 (780) 

061 222 (925) 
064 694 (871) 

Englisn Programs 
070 083 (769) 

English 

(Second Language) 
014 721 (932) 
021 211 (881) 

062 080 (911) 

Equivalency Tests 
079 716 (874) 

Evaluation 
054 978 (917) 

Evaluation Criteria 
033 821 (857) 

Evaluation Methods 
049 008 (953) 
084 491 (901) 

Evaluation Techniques 
Oil 584 (936) 

Exception Child 
Education 

016 329 (897) 

032 703 (795) 

044 836 (882) 

052 580 (805) 

Expenditure Per Student 
027 735 (875) 

Experimental Curriculum 
049 252 (840) 

Experimental Programs 
003 185 (858) 
016 284 (843) 

Eye Movements 
002 389 (848) 

Feedback 

032 792 (865) 

Fiction 

064 281 (768) 
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Film Study 
049 596 (741) 
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Filmstrips 
046 619 (853) 

Folklore Books 
Oil 328 (902) 
022 620 (905) 

Foreign Countries 
027 153 (870) 

Foundation Programs 
063 076 (904) 

Gifted 

063 596 (869) 

Grade 1 

001 570 (8/-6) 

003 185 (858) 

013 731 (957) 

048 142 (776) 

049 854 (771) 
060 359 (745) 

Grade 2 

049 855 (772) 

051 143 (747) 

067 636 (903) 

Grade 3 

049 201 (756) 

049 855 (772) 

051 144 (748) 

057 264 (945) 

Grade 4 

049 201 (756) 

050 108 (760) 

051 145 (749) 

Grade 5 

017 398 (943) 

Grade 6 

051 146 (750) 
065 857 (951) 

Grade 9 

049 252 (840) 

Grammar 

024 689 (928) 

026 355 (929) 

Guidelines 

016 595 (764) 
020 445 (804) 

027 735 (875) 
042 935 (824) 
045 301 (836) 



Guides 


Individualized 


Instructional Materials 


064 264 (820) 


Reading 


001 570 (846) 




048 141 (722) 


003 150 (859) 


High Interest Low 


063 100 (860) 


Oil 724 (878) 


Vocabulary Books 


070 049 (886) 


014 7?1 (932) 


Oil 724 (878) 


074 474 (896) 


015 109 (839) 


020 969 (877) 




016 284 (843) 


025 392 (811) 


Industrial Arts 


016 329 (897) 


027 371 (828) 


017 426 (808) 


High School Students 




019 528 (803) 


020 969 (877) 


Information Centers 


020 445 (804) 


029 027 (811) 


032 451 (799) 


021 249 (884) 






021 690 (752) 


High Schools 


Information Dissemination 


022 649 (931) 


027 156 (830) 


Oil 503 (947) 


026 353 (850) 




012 692 (942) 


028 030 (856) 


Illustrations 


022 070 (954) 


032 452 (793) 


073 417 (948) 


032 451 (799) 


039 951 (924) 






040 865 (862) 


Independent Reading 


Information Networks 


044 300 (899) 


024 533 (898) 


032 451 (799) 


044 836 (882) 


029 870 (812) 




052 580 (805) 


070 071 (867) 


Information Retrieval 


053 080 (863) 




012 692 (942) 


056 834 (845) 


Indexes (Locaters) 


022 070 (954) 


057 264 (945) 


023 666 (807) 




061 222 (925) 


031 608 (827) 


Information Sources 


061 539 (880) 


052 902 (958) 


058 004 (809) 


062 038 (742) 


066 728 (813) 




064 264 (820) 



Individual Development 
065 850 (866) 

Individual Differences 
063 595 (868) 
082 131 (940) 

Individual Instruction 
027 358 (864) 

Individualized 
Curriculum 

023 773 (914) 

027 358 (864) 

Individualized 
Instruction 

032 792 (865) 

039 150 (861) 

044 414 (720) 

063 596 (869) 

068 927 (725) 

Individualized Programs 
078 364 (844) 
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Information Systems 
012 692 (942) 

Information Utlization 
022 070 (954) 

Inservice Teacher 
Education 

049 862 (732) 

Inst i tut ionalzed 
Persons 

078 364 (844) 

Instruction 
040 865 (862) 
042 623 (818) 

Instruct ionaJ Aids 
024 533 (898) 
056 834 (845) 

Instructional Films 
046 619 (853) 

Instructional 
Improvement 

001 570 (846) 

Oil 504 (946) 
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Instructional Materials 
Centers 

039 097 (834) 

057 556 (835) 

Instructional Media 
046 619 (853) 
057 556 (835) 

Instructional Technology 
003 754 (873) 

Integrated Curriculum 
035 698 (800) 

Interest Tests 
065 851 (893) 

Intermediate Grades 

061 001 (892) 
073 445 (796) 

Interpretive Skills 
063 602 (959) 

Junior High School 
Students 

062 315 (717) 
073 445 (796) 



Junior High Schools 
C^l 703 (783) 
051 213 (782) 

Kind vjrgar ten 

001 570 (846) 

030 472 (798) 

051 142 (746) 

051 171 (785) 

051 190 (728) 

063 050 (784) 

068 926 (724) 

072 044 (758) 

Kindergarten Children 
049 854 (771) 
065 500 (777) 

Language Aids 
021 249 (884) 

Language Arts 

oil 504 (946) 

018 410 (770) 

020 076 (792) 

020 092 (935) 

021 703 (783) 
021 856 (738) 
021 857 (730) 

023 670 (930) 

024 683 (832) 
030 472 (798) 
030 665 (765) 

030 666 (927) 

031 489 (736) 
039 951 (924) 
044 402 (737) 
044 414 (720) 
046 917 (841) 
049 201 (756) 
049 596 (741) 
051 158 (761) 
051 171 (785) 
061 187 (719) 

061 188 (757) 

062 038 (742) 
062 315 (717) 
062 316 (71&y 

065 500 (777) 

066 441 (735) 
066' 728 (813) 

067 630 (791) 

068 926 (724) 
068 927 (725) 
068 928 (726) 
070 083 (769) 
075 775 (933) 
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Language Development 
023 670 (930) 
049 252 (840) 
061 761 (879) 

Language Experience 
Approach 

028 030 (856) 

Language Instruction 
014 721 (932) 
021 249 (884) 
065 014 (934) 

Language Patterns 
036 405 (960) 

Language Programs 

023 670 (930) 
063 050 (784) 

Language Research 
Oil 504 (946) 
036 405 (960) 

Language Skills 
021 857 (730) 
030 666 (927) 

051 21." (782) 

Language Styles 
061 761 (879) 

Language Usage 

024 689 (928) 

Learning 

016 284 (843) 

Learning Activities 
026 352 (352) 

Learning Disabilities 
032 703 (795) 

052 530 (805) 

Learning Motivation 
060 359 (745) 

Learning Processes 
090 506 (939) 

Library Materials 

017 506 (821) 

Linguistics 
Oil 504 (946) 
022 649 (931) 
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Listening Comprehension 
050 137 (744) 

Listening Tests 
050 137 (744) 

Literacy 

Oil 584 (936) 
024 689 (928) 

Literary Anaylsis 
084 491 (901) 

Literary Criticism 
084 491 (901) 

Literary Discrimination 
Oil 487 (900) 

Literature 

Oil 328 (902) 

028 828 (801) 

029 021 (817) 
061 222 (925) 
064 281 (768) 
068 973 (955) 
074 474 (896) 

Literature Appreciation 

022 620 (905) 

023 675 (872) 

024 533 (898) 
068 973 (955) 
074 475 (950) 
076 967 (895) 

Literature Guides 
015 091 (814) 
028 828 (801) 

Literature Reviews 
051 980 (847) 

Logic 

050 599 (923) 

Low Achievers 
003 150 (859) 

Manuals 

030 472 (798) 
082 149 (802) 

Mass Media 

026 352 (852) 
026 353 (850) 
049 596 (741) 

051 213 (782) 



Material Development 
021 211 (881) 
046 849 (762) 

Mathematics 
039 150 (861) 

Mathematics Instruction 
050 599 (923) 

Mechanical Teaching 
Aids 

015 109 (839) 

Media Selection 

064 264 (820) 

Microfilm 

057 264 (945) 

Migrant Children 
049 862 (732) 

Minority Groups 
061 222 (925) 

Modern Languages 

065 014 (934) 

Motivation Techniques 
053 903 (961) 
070 071 (867) 
073 445 (796) 

Multicultural 
Textbooks 

017 543 (888) 

019 359 (763) 

Multimedia Instruction 
016 284 (843) 
026 352 (852) 
049 019 (838) 

Music 

029 021 (817) 

National Organizations 
062 094 (778) 

National Programs 
049 854 (771) 
049 855 (772) 

Navaho 

037 289 (894) 
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Negro History 
035 698 (800) 

Negro Literature 
045 248 (908) 

Negro Students 
017 543 (888) 

Negroes 

Oil 904 (822) 
015 091 (814) 

Newsletter 
063 076 (904) 

Newspapers 

056 834 (845) 

Nongraded System 
020 076 (792) 

Observation 
Oil 584 (936) 

Oral Communication 
030 666 (967) 
051 195 (766) 

Oral Expression 
036 405 (960) 

Oral Reading 
033 265 (810) 
080 969 (956) 

Opaque Projectors 
001 570 (846) 

Paperback Booksz 
026 355 (929) 

Parent Participation 
072 404 (890) 

Peer Teaching 
053 080 (863) 

Periodicals 
029 873 (831) 

Phonograph Records 
026 353 (850) 

Phonics 

052 891 (854) 

052 892 (887) 

068 894 (926) 



Photography 
002 389 (848) 

Physiology 
058 004 (809) 

Pilot Projects 
062 094" (778) 

Political Influences 
033 110 (906) 

Preschool Children 
022 640 (781) 
050 137 (744) 

Primary Education 
044 402 (737) 
044 414 (720) 

Primary Grades 

020 858 (751) 

021 688 (774) 

061 001 (892) 
070 049 (886) 
079 711 (775) 

Program Descriptions 
050 599 (923) 

Program Development 
082 135 (919) 

Program Evaluation 
049 008 (953) 
049 019 (838) 

062 093 (891) 

Program Guides 
053 897 (779) 
062 094 (778) 

062 099 (743) 

Program Improvement 
032 792 (865) 

Program Planning 
032 703 (795) 
051 142 (746) 

Programmed Instruction 
003 150 (859) 
051 980 (847) 

063 050 (784) 

Programmed Materials 
078 364 (844) 
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Projects 

057 264 (945) 

Pronunciation 
080 969 (956) 

Prose 

064 694 (871) 

Publications 
042 935 (824) 

Questioning Techniques 
090 506 (939) 

Rapid Reading 

058 017 (849) 

Reactive Behavior 
Oil 487 (900) 



'Aitaciability 



023 


030 


(856) 


061 


021 


(916) 


Reading 




016 


329 


(897) 


022 


649 


(931) 


023 


675 


(872) 


031 


608 


(827) 


032 


453 


(816) 


039 


150 


(861) 


039 


391 


(949) 


040 


865 


(862) 


042 


935 


(824) 


047 


930 


(915) 


050 


049 


(734) 


058 


004 


(809) 


0G4 


694 


(871) 


065 


846 


(773) 


065 


851 


(893) 


066 


728 


(813) 


067 


63C 


(791) 


068 


894 


(926) 


073 


446 


(797) 



Reading Achievement 
003 185 (858) 
013 731 (957) 
065 857 (9-1) 

Reading Centers 
Oil 494 (806) 
016 595 (764) 

Reading Clinics 
048 141 (722) 

O 
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Reading Comprehensi 

002 389 (848) 
017 398 (943) 

063 602 (959) 

064 681 (910) 
073 417 (948) 

Reading Development 

003 394 (944) 
Oil 501 (938) 
029 027 (811) 
050 049 (734) 
060 359 (745) 
063 595 (868) 
072 044 (758) 
079 716 (874) 
082 131 (940) 
090 530 (790) 

Reading Diagnosis 

065 846 (773) 
072 404 (890) 

Reading Difficulty 
085 661 (920) 

Reading Failure 
025 392 (825) 

Reading Games 
048 141 (722) 

Reading Habits 
062 093 (891) 

Reading Improvement 



Oil 


494 


(806) 


017 


426 


(808) 


048 


142 


(776) 


051 


972 


(855) 


082 


131 


(940) 


eading Instruc 


001 


745 


(786) 


002 


591 


(787) 


Oil 


494 


(806) 


Oil 


584 


(936) 


Oil 


724 


(878) 


Oil 


829 


(922) 


012 


216 


(731) 


012 


231 


(883) 


015 


019 


(839) 


017 


426 


(808) 


020 


076 


(792) 


020 


092 


(935) 


020 


858 


(751) 


021 


211 


(881) 


021 


690 


(752) 
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031 608 (827) 

032 452 (793) 
036 669 (829) 

044 414 (720) 

045 301 (836) 

046 619 (853) 

047 930 (815) 
051 172 (754) 
051 173 (755) 
051 174 (733) 
051 191 (729) 

051 972 (855) 

052 891 (854) 
052 892 (887) 
052 902 (958) 
054 091 (789) 
054 092 (788) 
059 015 (952) 
059 606 (921) 

062 099 (743) 

063 050 (784) 
063 100 (860) 
063 590 (759) 
063 595 (868) 

063 596 (869) 

064 281 (768) 

064 681 (910) 

065 014 (934) 
065 846 (77J) 

065 850 (866) 

066 728 (813) 
068 894 (926) 



072 


044 


(758) 


076 


967 


(895) 


078 


390 


(842) 


082 


149 


(802) 


090 


498 


(915) 


090 


530 


(790) 


091 


663 


(851) 


eading Interest 


Oil 


328 


(902) 


022 


620 


(905) 


023 


675 


(872) 


025 


392 


(825) 


028 


188 


(885) 


033 


110 


(906) 


037 


326 


(909) 


062 


094 


(778) 


065 


851 


(893) 


065 


857 


(951) 


067 


636 


(903) 


068 


973 


(955) 


070 


049 


(886) 


074 


455 


(907) 


076 


967 


(895) 



Reading Level 
049 024 (794) 

Reading Materials 
003 394 (94 4) 
Oil 494 (806) 

011 724 (878) 

012 231 (883) 

013 731 (957) 
017 426 (808) 
017 506 (821) 

019 528 (803) 

020 445 (804) 

021 211 (881) 
023 675 (872) 

027 371 (828) 

028 188 (885) 
032 452 (793) 
037 326 (909) 

044 836 (882) 

045 248 (908) 
049 008 (953) 
049 024 (794) 

051 980 (847) 

052 891 (854) 
052 892 (887) 

052 902 (958) 

053 897 (779) 
059 015 (952) 
061 001 (892) 

061 021 (916) 

062 080 (911) 
062 081 (912) 

062 082 (913) 

063 100 (860) 
063 602 (959) 
070 049 (886) 
070 071 (867) 

072 404 (890) 

073 417 (948) 
073 446 (797) 
076 967 (895) 
078 378 (819) 

Reading Material 

Selection 

017 398 (943) 

017 400 (723) 

017 398 (943) 

022 649 (931) 

029 750 (889) 

029 870 (812) 

033 821 (857) 

037 326 (909) 

049 024 (794) 

064 264 (820) 

074 455 (907) 
^ 084 491 (901) 
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Reading Programs 
003 185 (858) 
Oil 495 (739) 
Oil 496 (740) 

011 501 (938) 

012 216 (731) 
020 856 (753) 
020 969 (877) 
023 773 (914) 
039 097 (834) 

047 930 (815) 

048 141 (722) 

048 142 (776) 

049 019 (838) 
052 891 (854) 

052 892 (887) 

053 897 (779) 
056 844 (837) 
062 093 (891) 

062 094 (778) 

063 076 (904) 
063 100 (860) 
066 441 (735) 
073 445 (796) 
073 446 (797) 

078 390 (842) 

079 711 (775) 
090 498 (915) 
090 507 (937) 
090 663 (851) 

Reading Processes 
090 506 (939) 
065 850 (866) 
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703 
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027 
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Remedial Instruction 
003 150 (859) 

Remedial Reading 
001 745 (786) 
Oil 496 (740) 

011 501 (938) 

012 216 (731) 

015 109 (839) 
017 400 (723) 
044 300 (899) 
051 174 (733) 
072 404 (890) 
078 378 (819) 

Remedial Reading Programs 

016 595 (764) 
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Research 

054 978 (917) 



Scoring Formulas 
061 021 (916) 



Small Schools 
062 038 (742) 



Research Methodolgy 

049 008 (953) 

Research Projects 
Oil 503 (947) 
032 453 (816) 
039 391 (949) 

050 599 (923) 

Research Reviews 
(Publications) 

036 669 (829) 

059 015 (952) 

Resource Guides 
019 528 (803) 
049 024 (794) 
052 580 (805) 
052 902 (958) 

Resource Materials 
Oil 495 (739) . 
Oil 496 (740) 
015 091 (814) 
046 849 (762) 

Retarded Readers 
044 300 (899) 
013 731 (956) 

Scholarly Journals 
031 608 (827) 

School District Spending 
056 844 (837) 

School Publications 
003 754 (873) 

School Surveys 
085 661 (920) 

Schools 

003 754 (873) 

Sciences 

039 150 (861) 

Science Equipment 
048 728 (823) 

Science Materials 
048 728 (833) 



Secondary 
018 410 
021 856 
029 873 
036 669 
044 419 

050 049 

051 158 

052 902 
054 091 
054 092 

Secondary 

021 690 

022 640 
051 172 
051 173 
051 174 
051 191 
051 195 
056 834 
062 099 
064 694 
078 378 
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Secondary School Students 
019 528 (803) 

Secondary School Teachers 
023 666 (807) 

Secondary Schools 
Oil 496 (740) 

Selection 

028 828 (801) 

Semantics 

061 761 (879) 

Senior High Schools 

062 316 (718) 
070 083 (769) 

Sequential Programs 
049 201 (756) 

Sex Differences 
067 636 (903) 

Simulation 
064 897 (918) 

Skill Development 
016 573 (767) 
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Social Change 
Oil 829 (922) 

Social Studies 
019 359 (763) 
039 150" (861) 
046 849 (762) 
056 834 (845) 
082 131 (940) 

Social Values 
033 821 (857) 

Socioeconomic Influences 
033 110 (906) 

Spanish American Literature 
045 248 (908) 

Speech Curriculum 
051 195 (766) 

Staff Role 
028 155 (823) 

Staff Utlization 
028 155 (823) 

Standards 

061 222 (925) 

State Curriculum Guide 
016 595 (764) 
031 489 (736) 

Story Reading 
050 137 (744) 

062 080 (911) 

Structural Analysis 
Oil 328 (902) 

Student Developed Materials 
020 445 (804) 

Student Evaluation 
075 775 (933) 

Student Motivation 
026 355 (929) 
064 681 (910) 

Student Teacher Relationship 
046 619 (853) 
075 775 (933) 



Study Skills 
002 591 (787) 

062 099 (743) 

Supplementary Reading 
Materials 

028 188 (855) 

029 873 (831) 
032 452 (793) 
037 289 (894) 

Supplementary Textbooks 
072 404 (890) 

Syntax 

050 108 (760) 

Tachistoscopes 

051 980 (846) 
058 017 (849) 

Teacher Education 
075 775 (933) 

Teacher Role 

063 595 (868) 

Teaching 

068 595 (955) 



Teaching 
001 745 
012 216 
016 573 

019 359 

020 856 
020 858 
030 665 
049 596 
060 359 

063 590 

064 281 

067 630 

068 926 
068 927 
068 928 



Guides 
(786) 
(731) 
(767) 
(763) 
(753) 
(751) 
(765) 
(741) 
(745) 
(759) 
(768) 
(791) 
(724) 
(725) 
(726) 



Teaching Machines 
051 980 (847) 
053 903 (961) 
056 844 (837) 

Teaching Methods 
059 015 (952) 

064 694 (871) 

065 014 (934) 



Teaching Models 
090 498 (915) 

Teaching Styles 
016 284 (843) 

Teaching Techniques 
Oil 501 (938) 



024 477 
054 091 
060 359 
068 926 
068 927 



(721) 
(789) 
(745) 
(724) 
(725) 



Technical Writing 
042 935 (824) 

Technological Advancement 
Oil 829 (922) 

Teenagers 

023 675 (872) 

Telecommunication 
046 917 (844) 

Televised Instruction 
051 972 (855) 

Television Research 
051 972 (855) 

Textbook Evaulation 
027 153 (870) 
029 750 (889) 

Textbook Publications 
003 754 (873) 

Textbook Research 
061 539 (880) 

Textbook Standards 
027 735 (875) 

Textbooks 

Oil 724 (878) 

021 249 (884) 

053 897 (779) 

061 539 (880) 

061 761 (879) 

062 091 (876) 
074 475 (950) 

Training Techniques 
073 446 (797) 



Tutorial Programs 
073 445 (796) 
073 446 (797) 

Tutoring 

053 080 (863) 

Typewriting 
053 903 (961) 
059 606 (921) 

Uncommonly Taught 
Languages 

021 249 (884) 

Visual Perception 
058 017 (849) 

Vocabulary Development 
082 135 (919) 

Word Frequency 

061 021 (916) 

Word List 

062 091 (876) 

Word Recognition 
080 969 (956) 

Workbooks 

052 892 (887) 

Writing Skixls 
050 108 (760) 
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